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‘De Profundis’ 


ROM the depths of God’s great 
furnace 
Comes a call that must concern us, 
*Tis the call of souls in pain. 
Pitiful it is to hear them, 
ith but one bright thought to 
cheer them— 
They are sure of God’s domain. 


Listen to their plaintive moaning, 
Voices weeping, sobbing, groaning, 
Wailing spirits sore distressed. 
Hear the howling wind so mournful 
Shriek in accents almost scornful, 
“Why not help those souls op- 
pressed?” 


“You, at least,” they say, “who love 
us, 
Pray for us to God above us, 

Give us help in His sweet name. 
Harken to the sobs that reach you, 
Heed the lessons that we teach you 

From these realms of purging 

flame. 


“Ye who live in worldly splendor, 
Know that wealth is no defender 
’Gainst the justice of a God. 
Ye who shun all human sorrow, 
Who can say but that to-morrow, 
You shall lie beneath the sod? 


“Ye who long for this earth’s glitter, 

Know that fiery pangs are bitter, 
Bitter far beyond your ken. 

All the wealth amassed in ages 

Cannot check the fire which rages, 
Feeding on the sins of men. 


“Favored ones of God’s own calling, 
Kept by vow from frequent falling, 
You can always gain His ear; 
Poor you are, but we are poorer; 
Chaste you are, but we are purer 
In the flames that chasten here. 


“Leaping flames torment and grieve 
us, 
There is no one to relieve us 
From this pool of cleansing fire. 
We depend on man to aid us, 
For the patient God who made us 
Looks upon us now with ire. 


“When on earth He heard us sigh- 
ing, 
Saw us fearful, trembling, dying, 
He was merciful to us. 
He forgave us all offences, 
All our sins of heart and senses, 
Sins and crimes most numerous. 


“But we’ve taken our departure 

For this land of pain and torture, 
Where our agony begins. 

For His mercy here lies dormant, 

Justice rules this place of torment, 
Wreaking vengeance for our sins.” 


Heartless man, have you no feeling 

For the souls you hear appealing? 
Can it be, you do not care? 

Listen to them pleading, pleading, 

To those tortured souls still pleading, 
Pleading for a little prayer! 


Children, do you hear them crying? 
Do you hear their weary sighing? 
All day long they wait and weep. 
Your indifference dismays them, 
And your negligence delays them, 
Holds them in that fiery deep. 


Ye who’ve passed to age unheeding, 
Now, I pray ye, hear them pleading, 
Pleading for the prayers of men. 

Do not wait until to-morrow, 
Lest perhaps with poignant sorrow 
You yourself be pleading then! 


Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. 
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Seething Europe 


EVER before did there seem such an 
ja) abundance of “I-told-you-so” editorials in 
NA the daily press. The Versailles Treaty 

and the Locarno Pact, “conceived in ini- 
quity” and born in sin, have come up for a sol- 
emn condemnation as the causa efficiens of all 
the evils in Europe today. Wilson, once the 
boast of his party, has had his rest disturbed, 
his grave violated by the virulent attacks on his 
part in the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. The joyful gloating over the ap- 
parent fulfilling of a prediction has mingled 
with the dubious and half-convincing happiness 
brought by the Mu- 


EDITO 


prey to communism. Like the rumbling of a 
restless volcano, the growing discontent of 
Europe, the mutual distrust of nations are an 
indication of an eruption that may shake the 
very foundations of the civilized world. Prayer 
at Versailles was conspicuous by its absence, 
Prayer at Prague was not mentioned, nor did 
the three ko-towing statesmen who licked the 
toes of Hitler to keep him sane and peaceful 
demand religious toleration for his recovered 
subjects. That is why we do not consider ita 
lasting pact. It is a preliminary step in prep- 
aration for Hitler’s gigantic drive to the East. 
He is maneuvering for the greatest coup in 
history. If he succeeds there may follow the 

racial conflict of 





nich Pact. The end is 
not yet in sight. 

The Martinmas of 
1918 and the Michael- 
mas of 1938 are but 
two temporary armis- 
tices. Neither one 
was sincere and neith- 
er can be lasting. Not 
even Chamberlain and 
Daladier, Hitler and 





Elegy of Autumn 


On All Saints’ morn in splendid vestments glad, 
The priest thus celebrates the feast in joy, 
The eve, Poor Souls’, finds him in mourning clad. 


So Nature vests in glory, gold and red, 
In brightest copes, with mitres most precious, 
Yet but to sing her Vespers of the Dead. 


Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


prophecy; if he loses 
there will follow the 


international _revolu- 
tion plotted by Red 
Russia. 

Pius XI— 


“Sacrificial Victim” 


HE touching 
plea of the Holy 
fey Father was omi- 











Mussolini have any 

faith in the Pact. They know that sooner or 
later diplomacy will fail because each nation is 
holding something from the others. Had the 
war come in September as all Europe thought 
it would, Russia’s baneful influence might have 
been lessened by the conservatism of England 
and the diplomacy of Mussolini. When later it 
does come—as come it must—Russia and 
France may have the advantage over a hated, 
demoralized, and perhaps revolutionary Ger- 
many. Germany is far from demoralized now, 
but how long Hitler can hoodwink his subjects 
depends on how well he can give them what 
they want—and how long the people will toler- 
ate the inhuman conditions of his concentration 
camps, his overbearing espionage, and his 
megalomania. England, if she is wise, will use 
the reprieve to prepare for the struggle. Spain, 
regardless of who wins the civil war tearing 
asunder that unhappy land, will be an easy 
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nous. One could 
almost see the tears trickling down his aged 
face as he called upon the Almighty to receive 
his waning life “for the salvation and for the 
peace of the world.” How like the words of St. 
Martin, Bishop, “Lord, if I am still necessary 
for my people, I do not refuse to labor; thy 
will be done,” were the words of His Holiness: 
“Let the Lord of life and death, if He wills, take 
from us the ineffable gift of an already long 
life, or if He so will, let him prolong still fur- 
ther the laborious days of this afflicted and 
worried toiler.” 

Heroically and with a foresight that is rare 
today, the Holy Father has courageously bat- 
tled the vanguard of Communism. Under in- 
spiration, it would seem, he has begged for the 
restoration of home life and Christian educa- 
tion, and in his “Quadragesimo Anno” has 
pointed to the star that Leo XIII lit for the 
laboring classes. What anguish must tear his 
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heart at the cold response his pleas have met, 
and now that he thinks further efforts useless, 
he is ready to pass the tiara to another. 

No one has ever questioned the scholarly and 
saintly attainments of our beloved Pontiff. He 
has sat in the chair of Peter in extremely 
troublous times and besides settling the thorny 
Roman Question and establishing a native 
hierarchy in distant mission lands, he has made 
a fatherly plea to the 






and robberies put the populace into a state of 
frenzy. 

It would be hard to find a better example of 
what has caused the darkness in this frenzied 
world today. The power line from which the 
world should derive its light has been blasted 
by the thoughtless vandals of a false philoso- 
phy, exposing the only remaining support to a 
strain it cannot take. In a letter to the Catholic 

hierarchy of the Uni- 





Schismatics of the 
East and the heretics 
of the West, notably 
England, to come 
back into the fold 
while yet there is 
time. His reign has 
been like the shep- 
herd’s last round-up 
before closing the 
sheep-cote. Turrets 
and ramparts of 
Christian doctrine he 
has erected and then 
from within broadcast 
his world-wide plea to 
use the “unarmed but 
invincible power of 
prayer.” Neither in- 
firmities nor age can 


Be Christian 


The sacred custom of greeting friends with 
“Merry Christmas” on the morning of the Na- 
tivity, and of sending remembrances to those 
whom distance separates, dates back to the greet- 
ing of the Angels on the fields of Bethlehem— 
“Glory to God in the highest”—and to the offer- 
ing of gifts by the Wise Men. What was a deep- 
ly Christian practice has in the course of time 
taken on an aspect of commercialism, especially in 
our country, so much so that in many of the 
greeting cards now in use, one can hardly detect 
the origin of the practice. Such mundane tenden- 
cies are in keeping with the pagan trend of the 
times. However, we Catholics should cling to the 
true meaning of this blessed occasion and choose 
such offerings and such cards as portray the 
Christian spirit. Three yodelers, three red can- 
dles, or three chirping birds against a background 
of snow and holly, may be beautiful indeed, but 
far more beautiful are the three members of the 
Holy Family, the three Kings, or three angels 
with the manger as the setting. This year be 
Christian. We suggest that you send for a sam- 

le box of Christian Christmas cards from The 
ociety of the Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wis- 


ted States, read at a 
convocation at the 
Catholic University, 
the Holy Father de- 
scribes the situation: 
“The world has en- 
tered upon one of 
those periods of un- 
rest, of questioning, of 
disorientation and of 
conflict which have 
been well described as 
the turning point of 
history. Christian 
doctrine and Christian 
morality are under at- 
tack from _ several 
quarters; dangerous 
theories which a few 
years ago where but 





daunt this heroic war- 
rior. He has proven 


consin. 





whispered in the se- 
cret conventicles of 








himself a fit Vicar of 

Christ, a second Peter, a vindication of all the 
Church stands for—the Fides Intrepidus of 
Malachy. 


One Prop Still Stands 


OME weeks ago vandals blasted the high- 
line tower leading into an Illinois town. 
mead Time fuses, detonators, and nitroglycerine 

placed under each of three legs of the 
tower, blasted the whole structure from its 
base, snapping off the fourth leg. All power 
in the nearby city was cut off and the citizens 
were left in darkness until an emergency plant 
could be put into operation. The fear of fire 
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discontent are today 
preached from the housetops, and are even find- 
ing their way into action; private morality 
and public subversion have in many places 
raised the banners of revolt against the cross 
of Christ.” With teaching and morality and 
authority already blasted from their founda- 
tions, there remains but the prop of prayer, the 
strongest of all, but one that cannot be depended 
upon when the other three have fallen. The 
Holy Father has repeatedly tried to strengthen 
the first three and there remains now only the 
fourth to try to save. The President’s request 
for prayer in the United States shows that at 
least in America we still count on Divine Provi- 
dence without whom dictators too often reckon. 
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Jac Kerstiens 


ARCIA DAVIDSON and John Rayburn came 
M slowly down the rectory steps, their young faces 

troubled, both silent and thoughtful. In John’s 
dark eyes burned the fire of undisciplined rebellion, but 
Marcia’s sweet fair face was a study of sad disappoint- 
ment and tentative resignation. When they reached 
the gate John took the girl’s hand in his and in an 
impulsive and passionate voice said: 

“Marcia, darling, let’s get a license and go to a jus- 
tice and be married—at once.” 

Gently she drew her hand away, as if the very touch- 
ing of their hands might cause her to yield to his plea 
in spite of the doubts that had sprung up in her mind. 
They were several paces down the sidewalk before she 
answered. 

“But John, your priest, Father Gibbons, said that 
such a marriage would not be a marriage at all for you. 
How could you want me—like that? Doesn’t your re- 
lizgion mean more to you than that?” 

“Nothing in the world means as much to me as you, 
dear. I would hate the religion that deprived me of 


” 
. 


you 
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Again she was silent, pondering this new phase of 
the situation. 

“I could easily have promised never to interfere with 
your religious duties,” she presently said as if speaking 
her thoughts aloud, “but I could not be honest in 
promising to rear any children we might have in the 
Catholic faith. How could I teach my children some 
thing I don’t know or believe in myself?” 

“Come, dear, don’t let that worry you,” John coaxed; 
“we love each other and that’s what really matters, 
These difficulties will adjust themselves eventually. We 
can be married by a justice and then I’m sure if you 
wish it Father Gibbons will—he can’t refuse to marry 
us properly then, even without those promises you are 
so scrupulous about giving.” 

But Marcia shook her head. “No, John. I must 
think it over. I’m sort of bewildered now. It all seemed 
so simple before our talk with Father Gibbons, but now 
I see that it is not so simple. 
holy marriage is—a sacrament, he called it—and it 
must not be treated lightly. I want to marry you, John, 
dear, for I love you. I love you so much that I want 
our marriage, if there is a marriage, to be without ea 
flaw.” 

John argued and coaxed and pleaded, but to no avail. 
Marcia demanded a week in which to think it over and 
to make her decision. John finally consented. There 
was no alternative. 

“But I'll be over every evening,” John declared. “I’m 
not going to let you harbor those foolish notions in 
your pretty head. Why, honey, I’d die if I’d lose you.” 

But she finally had his reluctant promise to stay 
away from her for the week she asked, to give her a 
chance to think things out for herself, and he had her 
promise to call him in the meantime if she came to a 
decision. 

Marcia slipped quietly to her room. She wanted to 
be alone with her thoughts. Only a few hours ago she 
had been so jubilantly happy. She had thought noth- 
ing in the world could spoil that happiness. Nothing 
except that John would stop loving her or that he would 
hold anything dearer than their love. And now—“Oh, 
I guess I’m a fool,” she wailed into her pillow, “but— 
but because he does hold me and our love dearer even 
than his Faith—his God, it just doesn’t seem right. It 
would have broken my heart if he had accepted his 
Church’s decree, but I’d have respected and loved him 
more for it.” 

The thought occurred to her and rankled in her heart 
that a man not loyal to his religion would probably not 
be loyal to a wife, especially a wife who is not really 
his wife in the eyes of his Church and his people. 

The next morning, however, she tried, and with 4 
measure of success, to put these conjectures from her 
mind. “I’m taking a stand against myself,” she rea- 
soned, “and why should I? If John loves me more than 
he does his Faith why should I complain? Besides, 
didn’t he say he would hate his Church if it deprived 
him of me? He’s lost to his Church whether I marry 
him or not. And we love each other, so why make us 
miserable and blight both our lives for a cause that is 
already lost?” 
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On the third day she decided to call John and tell him 
he might get the license and find a justice or minister 
to marry them. 

She had come home from work tired and lonely. She 
was restless with yearning for the happiness life offered 
her for the taking. Why should she concern herself 
with religious scruples when she had no religious affilia- 
tions? Well, she wouldn’t. 

She left her plate untouched at the dinner table, went 
resolutely to the ’phone in the hall and dialed John’s 
number. He would just be getting home from the office 
now, she reflected. 

But the line was busy. 

Marcia waited impatiently for a moment and then 
dialed again. 

It was still busy, and that busy number was the tiny 
pivot on which the course of her life turned. If she 
had got her connection she would have told John that 
she would marry him at once, would have given her 
promise, would have been on her way to meet him 
before Mrs. Rayburn arrived. 


“ym SO glad I caught you in, Marcia dear,” John’s 
mother exclaimed a little breathlessly, “for I must 
have a talk with you.” 

Marcia led the way to her room. 

“It’s about John.” Mrs. Rayburn came to the point 
of her visit as soon as they were seated in the shabby 
boardinghouse room that was Marcia’s only home. 
“He’s been so nervous and unstrung the past few days, 
and only this morning I persuaded him to tell me what 
bothered him. I was surprised to learn that he—that 
you—” 

“That we have been planning marriage?” 
helped. 

“Yes, dear, and I hope I can make you understand 
without hurting you. I had never realized that your 
friendship for each other was going this far, can’t 
understand it yet, for John is still a little boy to me and 
you are still the little girl who lived next door.” 

“Then you—you don’t approve?” Marcia’s voice had 
a little catch in it. Mrs. Rayburn had always seemed 
to like her, she had been like a second mother to the 
motherless little Marcia, caring for her, counseling her 
during her pitifully neglected childhood. Did she— 

“It isn’t that I don’t like you, Marcia dear,” Mrs. 
Rayburn hastened to explain; “you know I’ve always 
loved you. It is the matter of my son marrying a non- 
Catholic. You see, dear, he has always been inclined to 
be neglectful, like his father, and it has been mostly 
through my urging, I’m afraid, that he has practiced 
his faith at all. And when he is married, don’t you 
see, dear, it will be out of my hands altogether. And 
if there are children—” 

“In other words, when he marries it must be to a 
Catholic—a Catholic wife who can take up the task 
where you leave off. One who can carry on this urging 
and keep him a Catholic and rear his children Catho- 
lic?” 

“Yes, Marcia, but you put it into such stark words. 
John is really a good boy. Just careless. He—” 

Marcia saw the eloquent emotion, the tensity of feel- 
ing that the little gray-haired mother put so clumsily 


Marcia 


into words. And by some sudden miracle she felt the 
vital importance of those words. She placed her strong 
young arms tenderly about the narrow stooped shoulders 
and said solemnly: 

“Don’t worry, mother Rayburn, for unless I can 
accept John’s faith as my own I will not marry him. 
I’m going to Father Gibbons to-night and ask to be 
instructed. If I can believe, you would have no ob- 
jections to our marriage then, would you?” 

“Oh, Marcia dear, you know I wouldn’t,” Mrs. Ray- 
burn sobbed gratefully against the gallant young breast. 
“T’ve always loved you like a daughter. And what a 
wonderful Catholic you will be. And you will be, I’m 
sure, for you are clean of heart and will see God in 
his teachings. Oh, Marcia dear, you have made me so 
happy, and you will find great happiness for yourself 
too—and for my boy. I feel so confident of his welfare 
now.” 


ARCIA wondered, after Mrs. Rayburn had gone, 

why she hadn’t thought of that solution before, 
especially since Father Gibbons suggested that she take 
instructions and learn at least the fundamentals of the 
Faith so that, even though she might not accept it as 
her own she could at least lend a guiding hand to her 
family. But could she? 

The answer to that question would guide her, she de- 
cided at length. If she could not believe she would not 
marry John. She would not make a promise that she 
was incapable of keeping, and she would not estrange 
him from his Church. Although he said he would hate 
the Church if it deprived him of her, he would still have 
his mother, and that good soul would patiently keep to 
her task of “urging.” 

Marcia’s decision set her heart and mind at rest. 
She marveled how wonderfully simple it had been, just 
placing their destinies, hers and John’s, in the omni- 
potent hands of God and knowing that no matter how 
things turned out all would be well. 

“T’ve come to ask you, Father, to instruct me in your 
Faith,” Marcia said simply when she was seated in the 
priest’s study that night. 

“Yes, my child, I know,” the kindly priest smiled. 

“You know? You mean you were expecting me? But 
how—” 

“Yes, I expected you to come. How? Well, I’ve been 
a priest for more than fifty years and I’ve learned from 
much experience and the study of character that a 
person with the honesty and straightforwardness you 
displayed when you came here with John last week is 
bound to seek the Truth when facing a crisis.” 

The gentle old priest gave Marcia several books to 
read and study, and many words of wisdom to ponder. 
“Forget for the time,” he advised, “all thought of 
marrying John and study his Faith for its own sake— 
for your soul’s sake, and pray that God’s will be accom- 
plished in you. Ask our divine Lord’s blessed mother 
to show you the way to His Sacred Heart, for none 
knows it better than she. And His love for her is 
so great that He can refuse her nothing she asks.” 

Marcia had, as so many non-Catholics have, a mild 
contempt for the mother of Jesus, but those few simple 
words spoken from such a depth of sincerity and faith, 
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seemed to make her at once a child of Mary. Before 
retiring that night she read and re-read the Ave Maria 
until she knew it by heart, and even in her sleep it 
lilted through her dreams like a melody of promise. 


“Our Holy Mother Church wisely seeks to safeguard 
her children through the mothers. First there is Christ’s 
blessed mother whom He gave to us to be our mother 
too. Then there are the mothers whose model she is. 
They bear us and teach us and counsel us through our 
plastic years. So much depends on the mothers.” 


Marcia pondered these words of Father Gibbons as 
she walked to work the next morning, and she could 
not but admit the Church’s wisdom in her stand. There 
was dear old Mrs. Rayburn for instance. She had 
guided her eldest six safely to Catholic adulthood, each 
had married in the Church and was in turn rearing 
Catholic families. When John, her youngest, had been 
on the verge of forfeiting his birthright of Faith, it had 
been his mother who had saved it for him by appealing 
to the girl he loved—the girl he had chosen to be the 
mother of his children. 


G EVERAL weeks passed and Marcia prayed and 
studied and—believed. 


She received baptism with joy and eagerness, and 
the day she knelt at the altar and received her First 
Holy Communion her heart came near to bursting with 
happiness and humble gratitude. 


“Let’s dry those tears, darling,” John said jovially 
as they left the church; “what are you crying for?” 

“I’m not crying,” Marcia smiled through the mist, 
“not really. I’m just so happy because I’ve received 
Him in my heart today.” 

“Yes,” John was happy too, “you are a Catholic now, 
and we can be married.” 

“Married? Oh, yes.” 

“You hadn’t forgotten, had you my sweet?” John 
chided. 

“To tell you the truth. John, I almost had. You see, 
when I went to Father Gibbons for instructions he told 
me to forget for the time all thought of marrying you 
and to study the Faith for its own sake—for my soul’s 
sake, and that’s just what I did. That’s why I asked 
you not to mention marriage until—” 


“Until we could be married with all the blessings of 
the Church,” John finished for her. “Well, now we can. 
We have only to decide on the date—and please make it 
soon, dear.” 

Marcia was thoughtfully silent for a long moment. 
So long that John in alarm took her by the shoulders 
and turned her about to face him. 

“Marcia, darling, please—you don’t mean—you can’t 
mean that you will not marry me. Why, we—we love 
each other!” 

“Yes, John, we love each other,” Marcia’s voice was 
husky with emotion, but there was a strangeness in her 
attitude that frightened him, “but it seems the situation 
has entirely reversed. I can’t, Oh, John, I just can’t 
marry one who is so indifferent, one who has to be— 
urged to go to church, to receive the Sacraments, one 
who places such little value on things so sacred.” 
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John was hurt and puzzled and unable to find ade 
quate words of defence. 

They walked the rest of the short way in silence. At 
her gate John said gravely, pleadingly, “Now I ask you 
to pray for me, Marcia. You’ve learned how, while I—| 
guess I’ve forgotten.” 

The next day Mrs. Rayburn called on Marcia again. 

“I came this time,” she began apologetically, “to 
plead with you to marry my boy. I know you love each 
other and he—he needs you so. He—you—oh, how 
can I say it Marcia dear? I heard him walking the 
floor all night, and I somehow knew that you have 
refused to marry him. John isn’t a little boy any more 
and I, well it seemed there was nothing I could do 
unless I could—could somehow make you see—” 

“Mother Rayburn,” Marcia said softly, though with a 
timbre of determination in her voice, “I’m afraid I could 
never be the tireless and unselfish wife and mother that 
you have been. It’s true, I love John very much, so 
much that I could not bear his indifference toward the 
Faith that is now mine also. I couldn’t bear to have to 
prod him on to the practice of his Faith. Besides, and 
even more important, is the probability that our mar- 
riage would be blessed with children, and the example 
he would set for them—oh, Mother Rayburn,” Marcia 
burst into tears, “maybe I am stubborn and selfish, 
but I just could not bear it.” 

Mrs. Rayburn’s eyes were tear-filled too as she held 
the weeping girl in her arms, and there was a far- 
away look in them, as if she were glancing back over 
the years to her own marriage and speculating what 
might have been if— 

“No, dear child,” she said presently, “I don’t think 
you are either stubborn or selfish, but very wise. Would 
to God I had taken the same courageous stand before 
I married John’s father. I was afraid then, but looking 
back now I believe he would have been—different. Our 
lives would have all been happier. And I’m sure John 
will—Marcia, dear, let’s ask our blessed mother to bring 
about his—his regeneration.” 


Marcia did not see John for the next few days. She 
could not bear to see his dear handsome face so tor- 
tured with her consistent refusal to marry him. And 
she was afraid of her own weakness, that out of very 
love and pity she might yield. Each day when he 
*phoned begging to see her, her answer was the same. 
She would be busy. 

Her “business” was at the shrine of the blessed 
mother in the dimly lighted alcove off the vestibule of 
the church where she prayed with all the fervor of her 
new-born faith that this Mother of Mercy would obtain 
some miracle that would kindle in John’s heart a flame 
of true appreciation of the heritage of grace and happi- 
ness that was his. 

And then one night it came to pass—the miracle for 
which she prayed. 

It was not a spectacular miracle blazed with light 
and glory, but just the longed-for sight of a kneeling 
figure in the ruddy twilight of the great church, and 
the sound of a stifled sob, and knowing that it was 
John and that he had returned to his Father’s house 
contrite and humble. 
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R. GLENN awoke with a groan. He had the 

feeling of being pulled back to unpleasant un- 

consciousness after brief, merciful sleep. What 
was it he hated to remember? For a moment he could 
not fix his thoughts because of the painful sounds which 
had dragged him awake. They seemed to fill his brain; 
they seemed to fill the whole world! 

It was that dog again, poor fellow! All night it had 
whined and yelled in anguish and there it was at it 
again at the crack of dawn. 

Dirty politics had placed the dog-pound so close 
to a residence street, and dirty politics too were 
responsible for most of these rabies-tests they 
were giving; it was just another way of 
dragging money out of the citizens! If 
the dogs needed the tests, well and 
good—people had to be protected 
but to submit every dog to it was 
nonsense. 

As usual, it was hard on 
the poor people. It hurt 
the pets and worried 
the owners but the 
worst of it was 
that the test had 
to be paid for 
as well as the 
dog’s board for two 
days during the test; 
in addition to the regu- 
lar dog-tax. 

Tax—tax! That was the 
ugly word which had been forc- 
ing itself to his mind. Tax and 
its ugly half-brother, mortgage. If 
you paid the tax you hadn’t enough 
left to pay the mortgage! It was the 
painful thoughts of that unpaid mortgage 
which sleep had mercifully erased for a few 
hours. This was the last day. The last day! 

Mr. Glenn lay trying to figure a way out. If he 
could see Mason, maybe—but Mason was on his vaca- 
tion. Anyway, it wouldn’t be any use; Mason had lost 
heavily on the market. Maybe Roger would help him 
out just this once. Roger? He couldn’t even if he 
wanted to and he distinctly did not want to. 

Between the howls of the dog and the voices of 
neighborhood children fighting in the street, Glen could 
not concentrate. It was funny about kids nowadays; 


they weren’t considered healthy unless 
they were running and fighting and 
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screeching all the time. He just was old-fashioned— 
every way. Not modern. Nobody else seemed to mind 
the dog’s yelps and you could hear them all over the 
village—and it had been like that for a month! His 
own father would have been out with a shot-gun after 
anyone who made a dumb beast suffer needlessly; but 
they were different—the old folks. Kind of thought 
that what happened to one person was everybody’s 
business. Especially if it was bad luck and they could 

help—and usually they made it out to help too— 

some way. 

Times had been hard for the old folks—hard; 
but now they were cruel. So were people. 
Cruel from selfishness. Here was Nettie, 
for whom he and her mother had worked 
so hard and sacrificed so much to give 
her everything they could, and now 
that he had lost about everything, 
all Nettie could do was to scold 
him. Of course she and 

Roger had all they could 
do to try to give their 

own children some- 
thing out of life, 

as Nettie said. 
But it was fun- 
ny to think of 
little Nettie who 
had been his yellow- 
haired affectionate baby 
growing up to be cross to 
her poor old Dad. 
It was luck that May, her 
mother was dead, although this 
was the first time he had been able 
even to think that! May could never 
have gone on without him to take care of 
her, suppose he had gone first. ... Now that 
radio across the street was turned on—full 
blast! How could those people stand it in the 
same house with them? Even across the street 
here it was unbearably loud—an organ, groaning and 
moaning like a tortured soul; a giant in torture! 

He had better get up; Nettie would want him to get 
his breakfast over so she could have the kitchen table 
clear. The kids were going to have a picnic today. He 
had waited for an invitation; he was always handy 
at a picnic—making a quick, hot fire, thinking of games 
and so on—but of course he would only be in the way. 

—Natural enough; he couldn’t expect 


always to be invited to go along. Well— 
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always was a big word when he hadn’t even been asked 
once. 


Nettie greeted him pleasantly enough with her mind 
on others matters; 


“There’s your coffee on the stove, Dad. Put it on this 
corner of the table—oh, yes, get me that jar of pickles 
from the shelf before you sit down; lovely day, isn’t 
st” 

“Yes, I guess it is. I hadn’t noticed. I have to go 
into town and see if I can do something about the mort- 
gage.” 

“You'll waste your time. I told you they wouldn’t 
hold off forever! I warned you, Father, time and time 


again that you should get a job! 


“T been trying, ain’t 1? Gosh, you know I have! Just 
because Roger is lucky enough to get his job back 
doesn’t mean that other folks are all lazy! It’s pretty 
hard to be a book-keeper thirty-five years in one place 
and then they get a lot of new-fangled machines and a 
lot of young blood; young blood—cold blood!” he added 
in a sort of fury. “If Will Matson’s father was alive 
I wouldn’t be standing to lose everything I’ve ‘ot! 
And he was a mighty good business-man, old Mctson— 
built up that place to be what it is today—but he had 
a heart. I don’t need much for myself, Nett*e; maybe 
after I get going again, I might sell this house later 
on; sort of help out, wouldn’t it? If the old man got 
together some cash for you and the kids?” 

“Sounds good;” remarked Nettie briefly; “but you’d 
never sell! You’re too fond of puttering around all day 
in that garden of yours! I don’t see 
how you can—doesn’t seem manly to 
me for a man to be messing around 
with flowers all the time.” 


“Well, let me tell you young lady, 
that I’ve done some pretty hard 
work in that garden! And some 
pretty important work, too! Some 
wild flowers I budded onto—well, 
you wouldn’t understand even if you 
wanted to listen—but that florist- 
fellow happened to pass here yester- 
day, he was real interested! And 
I’ve got the finest dahlias—hey, 
there!” 

He dashed to the open back-door 
and out—to view the ruins of his 
dahlia-bed; the plants, dragged out 
by the roots were strewn about the 
yard. Impish giggles could be heard 
behind the shelter of the fence in the 
next garden. 

“You kids tell your father that when I get my hands 
on you I'll lick you within an inch of your lives! He 
ought to do it himself but if he won’t, I will!” 

“Oh, yeah? O. K.!” The freckled face grinned from 
a safe distance. “My father can lick you; you’re just 
an old man! My father says you can’t touch us or he’ll 
have you arrested! My father says you’re just an old 
crank about your old garden. And it ain’t your garden 
any more than it is everybody else’s garden! I guess 
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“HADN'T WE BETTER CHANGE, JOE?” 


you don’t own the earth and the sun and the water, my 
father says, and that’s what makes a garden!” 

Mr. Glenn turned away defeated. People were like 
that now. In theory, everything was for everybody, 
yet when it came to themselves, it was everything for 
themselves. Well, there was nothing he could do here 
but forget it—if possible. 

Better go to town and see Mr. Tomsen; maybe he’d 
listen to reason if it really was put up right straight 
to him. 

May had been right; they should never have taken 
that mortgage out with Tomsen; May always said 
Tomsen had a foreclosing mouth! But Glenn, himself, 
had been sure he could not only make the payments 
but clear the whole thing off in a few years. 

He had his good job then and the money that he lost 
in the bank afterward, then the bank closed. And his 
annuity. He sold that the time when Aline came and 
Nettie was so sick and Roger out of a job. Roger was 
coming back fine. He and Nellie were building a new 
little house out in the sub-division just opened on the 
other end of town. Glenn had made a visit of inspec- 
tion last week and had noticed silently that there had 
been no provision made for a room for grandpa. He 
stared gloomily out the window as he tightened his tie, 
preparatory to leaving for his interview with Tomsen. 

He’d believe that Tomsen would give him his chance— 
set his jaw and believe it! That was what those books 
which everyone was reading told you to do. Nellie and 
Roger were very enthusiastic about one called GO 
GET IT! 


M R. TOMSEN proved to te 
tight-lipped as ever; and as 
tight-hearted. He had already made 
an over-long extension—the mort- 
gage was due months ago—two 
months!—he was sorry, but— 

“But Mr. Tomsen, I already paid 
3500 dollars on it—cash! I kept up 
the payments regular until Nettie 
got so sick—and then my wife—just 
give me a little more time! It isn’t 
fair when I only owe two months’ 
interest and the little bit of prin- 
cipal—when I paid $3500 real cash 
money! You can’t take it away 
from me like that!” 

“I’m sorry,” returned Mr. Tomsen, 
looking over the papers with a gla- 
cial calm. “It’s the law and the law 
is made for the protection of the 
majority. People who make invest- 
ments cannot wait for their money 
as you expect my client to do. In fact, I think we have 
been pretty good to you in giving you this time on it.” 

“But if you’d give me a chance—just a chance—I’d 
pay it back—give me a little time—” 

“Now, Mr. Glenn, I tell you what I will do for you. 
I'll give you until six o’clock today to raise $100. Then 
I'll hold off for another month to give you a chance to 
raise some more of the money. That’s fair enough. 
You can easily borrow $100.” 
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It was a fruitless quest. Loan companies would not 
lend with no security at all. They seemed to think that 
Mr. Tomsen’s promise to wait for a month was as thin 
as air. The bank where he had lost his money had just 
re-opened and didn’t remember him at all—a new per- 
sonnel; they would not lend him money with no real 
security, even his eager faith in the future of his 
garden. 

Glenn made an appeal to young Will Matson in the 
factory where he had worked so long as book-keeper. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Glenn;” was the clipped response. 
“And of course we paid you a good salary all those 
years and a bonus when you left.” 


“Well, yes; your father was always mighty good to 
me. Now look; these two shares in the factory. I only 
got two. Your father wanted me to buy more but 
somehow what with taxes and the mortgage and food 
so high and all—and sickness—and my wife’s funeral— 
I never did get saved up to buy more. I’d like you to 
buy these if you would, Mr. Matson.” 

“Certainly, I’ll buy them! We have re-organized the 
company as you know. Were you at the meeting? 
No; I remember now I asked you for the proxy to vote 
your stock with mine. You should have come to the 
meeting, even though you were only a minority stock- 
holder and would really have no voice. We re-organized 
and voted more shares at less value per share; those 
certificates you have are worth five dollars apiece.” 


“But I paid a hundred dollars for them! I meant to 
keep them so Nettie would have some money to bury 
me with—but why,—that’s ten dollars—only ten dol- 
lars!” 

“And here it is!” with assumed joviality. “A nice, 
crisp green-back—just out of the bank! Well, now, I 
must ask you to excuse me; the wife and I are taking 
a little vacation trip and I have to have everything 
cleaned up here. Good-bye Mr. Glen; the best of 
luck!” 

That was the last chance. No hope now. Nobody 
cared what happened to him. He was an individual, 
wasn’t he? And wasn’t everyone fundamentally as 
important as everybody else? According to the Consti- 
tution you were. However, the Constitution was being 
junked—out of date. It was a very efficient world now 
—scrapping everything that was not a material suc- 
cess. Maybe he wouldn’t have made a success of rais- 
ing flowers after all. Maybe nobody would have bought 
them. You couldn’t eat flowers and people didn’t care 
for much that you couldn’t eat or wear. It used to be 
a happier world when people were not so absorbed in 
trying to get luxuries. They had time to he kinder. 
They didn’t dare to be kind now because things were so 
tough that they just had to look out for themselves 
first, last and all the time. Anyway, they thought so. 

He got off the train at his own station glad that the 
dismal trip to the city was over. The dog was still 
wearing his heart out yelping. No use, poor thing! 
Just hope that your owner will come and bail you out 
when the time comes. Maybe though, its owner is some 
poor kid who hasn’t got the two dollars; then the kid 
will have a broken heart that he won’t get over for 
many a long, sad day! But the dog’s misery will be 
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over in a few days—one way or the other. That was a 
thought! Glenn shuddered and walked faster. 

Under his load he moved toward his own house. The 
radio was still blaring and there were signs of more 
mischief in his garden; he replanted some of the roots 
but the plants drooped forlornly. Always the dog cried 
and the voices of children quarrelling split the air with 
shrill noise. It beat upon his brain; noise—noise! 
The raucous voice of a sports-announcer shrieking 
hysterically came from another radio while the organ 
on the first one still lamented groaningly—the trains 
switched with sharp rusty sounds at the tracks beyond 
—the dog!—always the dog howled dismally! An- 
other dog took up the complaint of the first with shrill, 
sharp barks—one of the children in the street laughed 
over and over a silly, high-pitched loud giggle—another 
shrieked piercingly—over and over: noise! 

An unbearable monotony, of an undercurrent of 
mechanical sound made it all suddenly unbearable. It 
was in his own garage. Roger had forgotten to turn 
the motor off the car when he went into supper—prob- 
ably making some repairs. Chug-chug—a chug-chug— 
the child screamed again—a cascade of shrillness—the 
dog again—higher and sharper—Glenn felt as if he 
were going mad in this Bedlam! One thing he could 
do; he could go in the garage and stop that motor! 
Even a little peace would help. Peace! Peace! Peace?? 

Would he stop the motor? Would he? Glenn stood 
hesitant a moment after entering the garage. Then 
he shut the door tightly behind him. 

oe *~ + * * 

The morning papers carried the news of his death; 
a small paragraph at the bottom of page three, column 
two— 

—and his daughter reported that although some- 
what worried about financial affairs he was in good 
spirits and excellent health. Robbery was not the 
motive for the murder, for nine dollars and some 
small change were found in the pockets of the 
deceased. The coroner’s verdict is that he com- 
mitted suicide while temporarily insane or came to 
his death at the hands of unknown assailants. 
Further investigation will be made. 

No one was responsible. No one. Murder can be 
done by a thousand tiny pricks but that kind of murder 
doesn’t make the head-lines. 

Suicide is never the “way out,” of course. Not only 
because it is contrary to God’s law but because it is 
contrary to common sense. The pitiful part is that the 
victim usually commits it just a few minutes too soon. 
If Glenn had waited, perhaps Roger was even then dis- 
cussing the solution to his problem with Nettie or 
Mason might have come back suddenly from his vaca- 
tion. Literally, while there is life there is hope. But 
Glenn was crazed temporarily; his brain weakened by 
worry and tormented by noise gave way for one critical 
moment. The events which led up to that fatality were 
many; who was responsible? Each slight link in the 
chain of tragedy a greed for money—a hard heart— 
selfish absorption—unnecessary noise—an _ over-loud 
radio—a running motor—a spoiled child—when it all 
links up to the “motive for crime,” who, then is respon- 
sible? Well, “aren’t we all?” 
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Don Shaughnessy 


an impending war has past, 

and one has time to reflect and 
to consider the happenings of the 
past weeks, does the full import of 
those weeks become apparent. Only 
now can we see how near we came 
to being plunged into a terrifying 
cataclysm. Terrible as those weeks 
were we are extremely relieved that 
no immediate action came of a situa- 
tion which might have easily ter- 
minated in a world-wide conflagra- 
tion, a conflagration which would 
have left the whole of Europe in 
smoldering ruins, and the world in 
a trying economic situation from 
which neither could hope to recover. 
We see that we now have peace. At 
least there is peace for the time be- 
ing regardless of what we may think 
of its permanence. 


Or i now that the hysteria of 


For this peace we are thankful to 
God, and we shall continue to pray 
that this condition may last and in 
some way reach a state of stability. 
Although we are not too optimistic 
concerning the possibilities of per- 
manent peace we do think there is 
a good chance that it may come. It 
was with clear foresight that the 
Holy Father pleaded that we pray 
for peace; for he could plainly see 
that until the treaties of Europe are 
based on the firm foundation of jus- 
tice and charity nothing can come of 
them. They shall continue to be so 
much paper—no more. It was not 
an empty gesture that the Holy Fa- 
ther offered his remaining years, as 
an oblation for future peace. Fully 
comprehending the situation, and 
seeing its awful possibilities He was 
willing to lay down his very life that 
we might live in peace. May this 
never be necessary. 

The present disruption in Europe 
has been likened to a great explo- 
sion. It is pictured as a tremendous 
upheaval in which the whole of 
Europe was blown into the air only 
to return to the earth in a some- 
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and 


what altered condition. After a 
fashion this is what has happened. 
Some conditions have undergone a 
drastic change, others a slight alter- 
ation, while still others have re- 
turned much the same. 


As we look to Europe we see a 
greater and stronger Germany. A 
Germany which has moved from one 
triumph to another until she has be- 
come a serious threat to the peace of 
Europe and therefore to the whole 
world. There can be little doubt 
that this last acquisition gives the 
Reich a tremendous advantage. The 
last barrier between them and the 
goal in the East has been removed. 
Though there can be little certainty 
as to the direction of the next Ger- 
man march, we have reason to be- 
lieve that it will be down the Dan- 
ube. Hitler has said that this is his 
last demand. But he has said that 
before. He said it in 1936 when he 
occupied the Rheinland, and again 
last March when he took over 
Austria. Evidently the man is not 
to be trusted. But that is not the 
question at the moment, the question 
seems to be can he be stopped? Only 
the future can tell us that, but let us 
hope and pray that it will come with- 
out the horrors of a second world 
conflict. 

The next view in our European 
landscape is a picture in darker 
hues; it is the painful view of a sad- 
ly beaten and ruthlessly ravished 
Czechoslovakia. She was forced to 
capitulate to a stronger neighbor 
and has suffered greatly in doing so. 
She has lost her identity as a nation 
and is doomed to domination by the 
Reich. The penalty which Czecho- 
slovakia paid is of gigantic propor- 
tions. She surrendered her costly 
fortifications, nearly half of her in- 
dustrial wealth, and over 3,000,000 
of her population. It takes no 
stretch of the imagination to see 
what this does to Czechoslovakia. 
Economically she is paralyzed and 
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defenceless, she must turn to some- 
one. She has learned that she can- 
not trust France, so in desperation 
she must submit to further domina- 
tion by the Reich. 

With the last barrier broken and 
Germany on the march what is the 
condition of those countries which 
comprise the southeastern portion 
of Europe? They are certainly liv- 
ing under the very shadow of the 
Reich. Here there is wheat, oil, coal, 
and ore, all the natural resources in 
abundance. How long can “Der 
Fiihrer” stand on the Czech heights 
and look to the rich lands of the 
East without moving to make them 
his? It is to the East that Hitler 
must turn if he is to obtain any de- 
gree of autonomy; for it is here in 
the fertile valley of the Danube that 
the means toe a German security lie. 
These poor people are in much the 
same position as the Czechs. Though 
not in immediate danger of invasion 
they are indeed in a precarious posi- 
tion. With no one to help them and 
the Czech division of the Maginot 
line in the hands of “Der Fiihrer” 
they are at the mercy of the Reich. 
It is simply a matter of time until 
they will be directly under the in- 
fluence of Germany, at least eco- 
nomically if not absolutely. This is 
the land that Hitler needs, it is the 
land he wants, and unless he is halt- 
ed soon it is the land he is going 
to get. 

Next we have France. Her posi- 
tion to-day is decidedly inferior to 
what it was previous to the Munich 
agreement. She has stepped down 
and in doing so she has opened the 
way to German ascendancy. When 
France permitted the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia without lift- 
ing a hand she lost face, not only 
with the Czechs, but also with the 
other French friends—Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. Thus is com- 
pleted the breakdown of the French 
post-war alliances to curb Germany. 
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They are gone and there seems little 
likelihood that they will return; 
France is without an ally on the con- 
tinent. Although the richest coun- 
try in continental Europe it is doubt- 
ed whether she has resources enough 
to meet the situation and again take 
her position as a world power. The 
isolation of France mentioned in 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” seems to be 
quickly becoming a reality. 

Next we turn to the land of I 
Duce, the friend of Hitler. Much 
has been said of the Rome-Berlin 
axis in the past few weeks, but as 
yet it has not received the acid test, 
the test which we are inclined to be- 
lieve will prove fatal. When one 
considers the objective of Hitler, the 
embodiment of all Germans within 
the Reich, the Italian picture 
changes radically. There are 400,000 
Germans within the Italian boarders. 
But that is not all, if Hitler is to 
continue his trek east he must, for 
safety’s sake, have a southern sea 
port. The most logical port and the 
one which offers the greatest advan- 
tage is the Italian port of Trieste. 
Now both Hitler and Mussolini want 
this territory, the people, and the 
port. It is evident that they cannot 
both have it, and as long as this con- 
dition exists there can be no solid 
friendship between them. It is for 
this reason that we do not place too 
much confidence in the Rome-Berlin 
axis. We are inclined to think that 
Italy will play the same waiting 
game she played in the World War. 
She also had a working agreement 
with Germany at that time, but it 
did not prevent her from throwing 
Germany down when the real crisis 
came. We can see no reason to be- 
lieve it won’t happen again. 

Then there is Great Britain. 
Though in the past she has opposed 
the domination of Europe by any 
one power, she now seems to look to 
the Munich meeting as a step in the 
direction of a pacification by means 
of a four-power pact. This seems 
to be the hope of the British states- 
men, but if we are to regard Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s words as 
representative of English thought 
we cannot be too optimistic about 
the whole situation. Though he 
seems to hope for peace, and intends 
to work unceasingly in that direc- 
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tion, his advice to Britain is to at- 
tend to her arms—“to make good 
our deficiencies in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” Every precautionary 
method is to be used, armament is 
to continue at the rate set previous 
to the Munich meeting, and the de- 
fence against attack from the air is 
to be perfected. There is to be no 
relaxing of military precautions. 
Chamberlain is of the mind that the 
time is ripe for a permanent agree- 
ment, but he realizes that much can 
happen before such an agreement 
could be reached. 


America and War 


During the past European crisis 
we pondered the possibilities of 
America’s entrance should there be 
a conflict. We could not conceive 
how this could actually take place, 
but we were not foolish enough to 
believe that attempts would not be 
made to drag her into war if war 
were declared. We wondered what 
method of propaganda would be used 
to create the necessary hysteria to 
draw America into the conflict. Not 
being able to arrive at any conclu- 
sion we sought the advice of a 
famous foreign correspondent. 


He replied that there is little 
doubt, under the present conditions, 
that America will be dragged in. He 
said that the hysteria which accom- 
panies such situations does not make 
for clear thinking, and that we 
would permit our emotions to gain 
the upper hand. He also said that it 
was the papers that added the fuel 
to the growing flame of hysteria. 
When asked why this was the case 
he replied: “It sells papers.” 


This is certainly a sad commentary 
on our American newspapers. Things 
are undoubtedly in a sad state when 
American newspapermen will permit 
a few dollars and cents to jeopardize 
the well-being of the nation. There 
can be-no doubt that they are un- 
conscious of the fact that they are 
creating a state which is inducive of 
war. But it is not a question of 
whether they are conscious of it or 
not; the fact remains that it is 
done. That they should unleash 
these “international sob sisters” to 
play on our emotions at the danger 
of throwing the country into a dis- 
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astrous world conflict can hardly be 
suffered. 


“The Game” 


‘THis month sees the beginning 

of a new feature on the news 
pages of THE GRAIL. This last 
column will be occupied in the fu- 
ture by brief comments on current 
sports and sportsmen. The new de- 
partment obviously will be very 
limited in scope, but we hope it will 
prove of interest to many of THE 
GRAIL readers. If it should prove 
to be popular it possibly may be 
enlarged. 


It is a commonplace that sports 
have developed into a most promi- 
nent factor in the American social 
and cultural scheme. There are 
those who bemoan this fact; and 
that, perhaps at times with a cer- 
tain justification. But the compen- 
sations we feel are more than ade- 
quate. 


The American disposition is shot 
through and through with the love 
of strenuous athletic competition. It 
is a carry over, no doubt, from not 
so many generations ago when the 
builders of the country were trading 
punches with a vast unexplored 
wilderness and calling it a game. 


There is something very consoling 
these days in reading a sports page. 
You don’t have to be on your guard 
constantly against propaganda, ul- 
terior motives and warped ideologies. 
When you read that Greenberg hit 
58 home runs last season you can be 
pretty sure that is what really hap- 
pened without looking up the po- 
litical affiliations of the publisher of 
the newspaper. 


There is no doubt that our nation- 
al preoccupation with sports is an 
invaluable safety valve. It’s a first 
class insurance against the mob in- 
sanity which sweeps countries in 
times of crises. If a European war 
had broken out a couple of weeks 
ago, the World Series would have 
been a more steadying influence on 
flaming sentiments than the words 
of all our leaders combined. 


And then there’s the final compen- 
sation which is above the sphere of 
logic—the Game itself. You either 
see that or you don’t. You can’t 
argue about it. 
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“A Penny for your Thoughts” 


“The Ordinances of the Heathens” 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


Turning to a limited number of readers scattered throughout the coun- 
try, THE GRAIL, not unmindful of a distaste that many persons have for 


a questionnaire, offered them “a penny for their thoughts.” 
lar set of questions was planned so as to be quite general; 


This particu- 
yet it was 


meant to give an indication of what lies near the surface, if unexpressed, 


in many an active mind. 


The response was most gratifying and truly in 


some ways proved an unexpected revelation. 

In considering the results we must keep in mind that the replies are 
almost entirely from Catholic readers, some rural some urban, though the 
questions for the most part were such that religion played no part in the 
answer. Men and women were about equally represented among those that 


replied, women having a slight majority. 


The invitation to suggest topics 


for articles in THE GRAIL brought a large variety of excellent subjects. 
It will take a long time to exhaust the list, but we hope to touch upon every 
topic in the editorial page, in the “Quest for Truth,” or with a full length 


article. 
submit questions. 


The second question sent to read- 
ers of THE GRAIL read as follows: 
“In some public bathing pools the 
swimmers are forbidden to wear 
suits. What is your opinion of this 
practice?” 

Out of every 35 answers 34 con- 
demned the practice unequivocally; 
only one subscriber thought the prac- 
tice understandable where there 
were all swimmers of the same sex. 
Among remarks appended to the an- 
swers we find: whe: 
practice,” “ 


“pagan,” “obnoxious 
disgraceful,” “should be 
closed,” “I would be willing publicly 
to condemn such a practice,” “hell 
let loose,” “revolting and debasing,” 
“terrible if true.” 

In the Books of the Machabees we 
read of the last struggles of the peo- 
ple of God to withstand the onrush 
of paganism in their midst. Some 
yielded, as we are told in the first 
chapter of the first Book: “Some of 
the people.... went to the king, and 
he gave them license to do after the 
ordinances of the heathens. And they 
built themselves a place of exercise 
in Jerusalem according to the laws 
of the nations.” 
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Readers are always welcome at any time to suggest articles and 


Within the last twenty-five years 
the pagan cult of public nakedness 
has made gradual but appallingly 
swift progress among us. Those of 
us who have lived long enough can 
bear testimony to this. Picture 
magazines delight in displaying the 
succeeding contrasts, for instance, 
in the evolution of the bathing suit. 
As the above question indicates, it 
has in some “places of exercise” dis- 
appeared altogether. In all other 
pools, we may say, men and women 
now retain a suggestion of 
bathing suits. Moreover, in common 
daily life the trend is each year 
toward greater exposure. Little 
children especially are made to grow 
up with less and less consciousness 
of their bodies; 
trained in the cult of nakedness 
throughout their most impression- 
able years, so that, when they reach 
adulthood, going about in a state of 
nudity has now become to all natural 
and easy. 


mere 


they have been 


What are the reasons alleged for 
this nudity, and, specifically, for 
complete nudity while bathing? Of 
course the reasons are greater com- 
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fort and greater health. As to bath- 
ing, I have heard it said that the 
reason given for demanding swim- 
ming entirely in the nude is that 
harmful germs may be carried by 
means of bathing suits. 


Now, according to the “ordinances 
of the heathens” comfort and health 
supersede all things else. One hears 
it over and over again on all sides: 
“There is nothing greater than one’s 
health.” And comfort gives excuse 
for anything. Like the heathens of 
old people today are setting up their 
own standards and values, disregard- 
ing those which have stood since the 
beginning because they are founded 
on the will of God, which does not 
change nor ever will it change. 


God has given commandment that 
man may not unlawfully use the 
body, specifically the sexual organs, 
nor may he do anything that will 
expose him to such misuse. Afflicted 
as we all are with the evil concupis- 
cences and inclination which have re- 
sulted from original sin, we have 
constantly to battle and be on our 
guard against such exposure to this 
abuse. Thus it was with Adam and 
Eve. As soon as they felt within 
themselves this concupiscence, nature 
prompted them immediately to cover 
their nakedness. And so it has ever 
been from then till now—including 
now—that indeeent exposure leads 
to temptation and to sin. No one 
has ever been able to change that 
law. 


3ut the heathens of today are not 
concerned with concupiscence and 
sin, except in so far as they desire 
to indulge themselves and to pro 
mote it in others. The arguments of 
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health and comfort are but thin and 
specious arguments. Back of it all 
ultimately is nothing but the old 
carnal urge. 


And, after all, how valid are these 
arguments in themselves? Has it 
been scientifically and conclusively 
proved that complete exposure to 
sun and air is so greatly beneficial? 
Perhaps it has been. If so, let peo- 
ple do it privately. As for me, I 
have not been at all “sold” on much 
that is preached as healthful and 
curative today. I have seen too 
many who have made a fetish of 
health and means to health, then 
come to be ailing and die compara- 
tively young for all that. 


As to carrying germs in bathing 


suits and thereby spreading disease 


in the water, I could laugh at the 
silliness of it. A whole battalion of 
scientists and physicians could not 
make me swallow that nonsense. Let 
us think back on our boyhood days 
and consider some of the old swim- 
ming holes which gave joy to our 
youth. Germs? Yes, no doubt bil- 
lions of them. But, as in every nor- 
mal life, we had such excellent re- 
sistence in our young bodies that the 
enly effects of such bathing were our 
devastating appetites and sound 
sleep. 

Finally, let us call to mind some- 
thing that all should know. Through- 
out all time the sexual organs have 
been called the “secrets.” Now the 
word “secret” comes from the same 
Latin word which means “sacred, 


something precious to be guarded 





carefully.” They have been so called 
because they are really sacred, be- 
cause they are the organs with 
which man does the most sacred and 
exalted natural thing possible, the 
procreation of children. But since 
they are also the quickest and most 
powerful means to sin, it has ever 
been natural to man to keep them 
secret and hidden; it has ever re- 
quired a real effort to overcome one’s 
innate modesty in order to expose 
them. 

Our readers who answered the 
question so unanimously are to be 
congratulated. God grant that 
among all our Catholic people such 
instinctive modesty be strong and 
active and cause them to blush and 
recoil at the paganism they must so 
often witness. 


When you have read THE GRAIL, pass it on 
to some young man or woman or send it to 
a school library, where it will do much good. 
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“What will you give me?” 


St. Matth. 


26:15. 


put into his purse; 


give me?” 
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UDAS Iscariot! 


by this perfidious Apostle. 
to hold up one’s garments; 
when used as a halter. 
to his mercenary soul. 
it choked in it the life of grace. 
thief. 


because he cared for the poor; 


seems to be their only motive in living according to the teachings of their faith. 


BELT TO HALTER 


The word “Iscariot” is said to be derived from 
“Kerioth,” Judas’s native place, or from the “leather belt” worn 
A belt is a useful article when used 
but it becomes an instrument of death 
That is what Judas’s love of gain became 
It pulled its opening ever tighter until 
Judas was a hypocrite, a liar, a 
When he murmured against the “waste” caused by Mary 
Magdalen pouring the precious ointment over the Savior’s feet, 
St. John adds this significant comment: 
but because he was a thief, and 
having the purse, carried the things that were put therein.” He 
“saw three hundred pence expended on ointment instead ef being 
his miserly soul lusted for these pence, and he betrayed himself in words 
that reveal his inmost character in all its hideous littleness. 

Judas has his followers today. To many Catholics their “deposit” of faith is something to 
be gambled with for mercenary and selfish gain,a means of exploiting God. 
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“Now he said this, not 


“What will you 
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They attend Holy Mass for the gain that attendance brings to themselves, not for the purpose 
of rendering to God the worship that is His due. They give alms because of the “hundredfold” 
reward promised. They pray, because it pays. Thus selfishness is drawing their soul’s mouth 
ever tighter, making it impossible for God (Who will not use force) to get His graces and gifts 
into it. “Open thy soul’s mouth wide, and I will find it.”—Ps. 80:11. 
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ROM the altar’ before 

which he stands, chanting 

the ineffably beautiful 
Preface, the priest upon turn- 
ing to the Canon suddenly finds 
himself swept into the Imperial 
Age of classical Rome. Raising 
his eyes and arms heavenward 
to the crucifix, he suddenly be- 
comes silent. He has begun the 
Canon of the Mass, and with it 
has thrown himself back in 
history a space of nearly two 
thousand years. He is en- 
veloped in a mysterious silence, 
hoary with age, and breaks this 
silence only when he ends the 
Canon with the chant: “Per 
omnia saecula saeculorum.” He 
has now returned to us; he has 
come back from the distant 
past. What does this flight 
through ages, this “awful” 
silence signify? 

First of all, the big Greek 
word Canon that meets his eye 
as he turns the page informs 
him, as it were, that it was ata 
time when Caesar kept an 
Italian cohort at Caesarea in 
Palestine and a Roman gover- 
nor at Jerusalem that Jesus 
said to His priests, the Apos- 
tles, “Do this in commemora- 
tion of Me.” It was at a period 
of time in Roman history when 
Greek was the international 
language spoken side by side 
with the Latin, an historical 
fact which never occurred in 
Roman history prior to Cicero’s 
time, nor has it again occurred 
since the days of the Caesars. 

We can verify this double 
language in the scribbling done 
by boys in Apostolic days, the 
days of the catacombs. Petros 
in Greek one little lad scribbled 
on one of the walls in a sub- 
terranean crypt. He, no doubt, 
had just seen St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, offering 
up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Boys will be boys. 
rascals! 
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THE CANON 


“Canon” is a Greek word 
meaning Law or Rule. The 
“Canon of the Mass” directs 
the priest as to what prayers 
he should use and what to do 
immediately before and after 
the sublime moment of the 
Consecration. 

Mass was said in Rome in 
the Greek language up to 
the days of Pope Victor I, 
who began to reign in the 
year_190. De Rossi shows 
that the average Christian 
outside of Palestine spoke 
Greek fluently. Greek was 
the international language in 
the entire Roman Empire for 
a limited space of time. Apo- 
stolic days fall into is 
period. Latin was spoken 
side by side with Greek in 
the city of Rome at that 
time as is proven from stones, 
and engravings on _ subter- 
ranean walls and tombs. 

Divine Providence kept the 
subterranean cemeteries hid- 
den until our time of in- 
fidelity. Cemeteries are not 
expected to teach Catholic 
dogma, yet these catacombs 
throw light on the Catholic 
dogma from every angle. 


With the aid of a class- 
mate, Placidus Nicolini, 
O. S. B., the present Bishop 
of Assisi, Father Eugene 
discovered the Roman gal- 
leries some 25 or 30 feet 
down in the earth. At that 
time he was a pupil of Arme- 
lini and Maruchi, disciples of 
De Rossi. 








Thanks to the little 
They helped a De Rossi, an Armelini, 
a Maruchi, all laymen of our age, to decipher 
facts both as regards place and time. 


Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 
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behold a majestic figure of Christ. 
was very recently painted over the altar in the 
apse of the church by a European artist, Dom 
Gregory De Wit, a Belgian Benedictine. 


This same classical Imperial 
Roman dress in Greek, when 
Greek was the international 
language used in the entire 
Roman Empire, we also find on 
tombs in subterranean Rome. 
A little over a century ago the 
tomb of a fourteen year old girl 
was found on the Via Salaria, 
near the tomb of Aquila and 
Prisca, a Jewish couple with 
whom, according to St. Luke’s 
“Acts of the Apostles,” found 
in Holy Scripture, St. Paul 
lived on the Aventine hill in 
Rome. The inscription was en- 
graved in classical Latin let- 
ters, but it ended with a Greek 
word. The inscription read: 
“Pax tecum,” then in small 
letters, “Philomena.” In or- 
dinary American English it 
reads, therefore, ““Peace be to 
thee, darling.” Philos is the 
Greek for “dear.” Mena is a 
diminutive of affection; hence, 
“Little dear or love,” or simply 
“Darling.” 

Imagine that a half dozen of 
the young lads who did con- 
siderable scribbling on _ the 
walls of the Pedagogium, the 
imperial school on the Palatine, 
and their Christian class-mates, 
who likewise scribbled on the 
walls of the crypts in the cata- 
combs, imagine these boys as 
having slept in Rip Van Winkle 
fashion all these years and now 
led to Mass in your parish 
church. What would be their 
surprise! What would they 
say? They would be able to 
speak to the priest, for these 
boys speak Latin. Let us bring 
them into the Abbey church at 
St. Meinrad, and these ancient 
Roman boys would find just a 
little more in the Abbey church 
to make them feel perfectly at 
home than they would find in 
the average parish church. 
Entering the church they would 
The figure 
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The Roman boys would find nothing strange 
about this majestic figure before them. Roman 
boys of the classical Imperial days have seen 
ancient Roman-Egyptian art, the art in which 
this painting was carried out by Dom Gregory. 
Would they recognize Christ? The Christian 
boys would. Even the pagan boys acquainted 
with such Latin authors as Sventonius would 
have heard of Him, without knowing who it 
was, for Sventonius blames the riots, especially 
those by the Jews un- 
der the Emperor Clau- 
dius, upon a “certain 
Xrestos,” when the 
Jews in Rome fought 
the early Christians. 
Sventonius was slightly 
mixed up on the names 
Christus and Xrestos. 


“Lo and_ behold,” 
these boys we speak of 
would say while in the 
Abbey church, “listen, 
the monks are singing 
in true Oriental-Egyp- 
tian fashion,’—music 
which Roman _ boys 
heard in the days when 
Rome was the center of 
classical learning. 


Going closer to the 
altar that stands in the 
Abbey church, these 
boys would rush to the 
priest; their confidence 
in him would have no 
limits, no bounds. Does 
the priest not speak the 
language oof these 
youths, their mother 
tongue? They would be most familiar with the 
priest’s garments. Dressed in ancient Roman 
alba, wearing the ancient senatorial toga, with 
a senatorial stola over his shoulders indicating 
governing power in senatorial times, nay, car- 
rying on his arm even the manipulum, a fancy 
handkerchief, that was worn on the arm by the 
elite in the classical age of Rome, the priest 
would be to these boys only a patrician, a 
prominent man of their time who speaks their 
language at that altar. What we call sacred 


liturgical vestments these boys would not recog- 
nize as such, but they would see a man in the 
twentieth century dressed as their fathers were 
dressed when they walked through the streets 
of the ancient Roman Forum. 
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If among these boys of whom we speak there 
would be a Christian boy, he would indeed not 
find the pulpits for a deacon and subdeacon, un- 
less he happen to enter one of the ancient basi- 
licas in the Eternal City, but that Christian 
boy would listen most attentively to what the 
subdeacon and deacon have to say when they 
chant the epistle and the gospel, all in the lan- 
luage of these ancient Roman youths. 

We now readily see that Divine Providence 
threw the “fulness of 
time”—when_ the Sa- 
viour appeared on 
earth—into these very 
classical Roman days. 
When we see our pas- 
tors emerging from the 
sacristy door into the 
sanctuary of our parish 
churches, we should not 
think of their garments 
as “vestments,” but 
should cast ourselves 
into Roman _ Imperial 
days and think of them 
as the ordinary cos- 
tumes of the time. 
Since the Church has 
never permitted that 
anything be changed 
from the customs of the 
people, these customs 
went over into the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass 
and have come down to 
our own day. 





We must be awe- 
struck when we attend 
Mass, not only because 
it was instituted by the 
Holy of Holies, who renews His sacrifice to His 
heavenly Father as often as Mass is said, not 
only because He instituted this most august 
sacrifice on the eve of His Passion to atone for 
our sins, but likewise for historical reasons. 
What the priest does in our presence is hoary 
with age. 

The secrecy that once veiled the solemn 
Canon by closing off the sanctuary from the 
gaze of the worshipers during the “awful mo- 
ment” of Consecration, is still found in the pro- 
found silence of priest and people as the wafer 
of bread, blessed and offered to God, ceases to 
be bread—its substance being changed into the 
living body of Christ. Yes, this silence is 
hoary with age. 


Two Lecturers 


HE series of lectures for the 
T present school year was opened 

by Peter Maurin of New York 
City. Mr. Maurin is a zealous 
apostle of the “Catholic Worker.” 
For more than an hour he enter- 
tained our student body with an in- 
teresting lecture describing this lat- 
est form of Catholic Action. It was 
a pleasant surprise to learn how 
much relief work in the name of 
Catholic Charities is being under- 
taken by the Catholic Worker. This 
Guild is bringing true Catholic doc- 
trine and ideals to the poor as well 
as material relief for their needs. 
The charity of the early Chrsitians 
forced admiration even from their 
pagan persecuters; the Catholic 
Worker is trying to solve social 
problems in the same spirit of 
Christ’s own charity. It was an in- 
spiration to meet Mr. Maurin and 
learn from his own personal expe- 
rience the activities of the great 
work that he represents. 

The visit and lecture of Father 
Leven has aroused new enthusiasm 
among our Seminarians for preach- 
ing. He visited us shortly after 
Bishop Ritter had inaugurated the 
Motor Mission Band for the In- 
dianapolis Diocese. Street preach- 
ing in small towns that have no resi- 
dent Catholic pastor is the special 
work of the modern missionary 
group. And street preaching is right 
in line with Father Leven’s expe- 
rience and interest. When he first 
visited our Seminary several years 
ago he spoke of his experiences in 
the work of street preaching. The 
Seminarians were urged to get in- 
terested in the apostolate of preach- 
ing to non-Catholics. During the 
following summer vacation a few of 
the students did take up the work. 
Now among the first diocesan street 
preachers are some who received 
their inspiration from Father Le- 
ven’s talk. His own career in out- 
door preaching was interrupted by 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


studies at the University of Louvain, 
where he was honored with the office 
of Vice Rector of the American Col- 
lege. But we were glad to observe 
that his zeal and interest in the 
cause of street preaching had not 
abated. Father Leven has a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the well 
organized English society—the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. It fur- 
nishes carefully trained speakers, 
Priests and laymen, who conduct 
outdoor missions for non-Catholics. 
America offers the same promising 
audiences, eager to hear the Catholic 
message. Father Leven is laboring 
to furnish men for this missionary 
work. 
Fall Ordinations 


ON EMBER Saturday, September 

24, Bishop Ritter was here for 
the fall Ordinations. The services 
took place in the Abbey Church. 
Young men from the Archdiocese of 
Louisville, the Dioceses of Wichita, 
Cheyenne, Owensboro, Fort Wayne, 
Amarillo, Dubuque, and Rockford 
received the Diaconate. Our new 
Deacons are the Reverend Messrs. 
Arthur Holtz, Adolph Pate, Frank 
Bossung, Ambrose Burgmeier, John 
Meyer, Jerome Moore, Victor Boar- 
man, Thomas Depa, Bernard Glick, 
Clarence Hagan, Thomas Heilman, 
Thomas Libs, Stanley Manoski, Wil- 
mer Riechel, William Voors, Chester 
Zurowiec, Aloysius Gibbs, John T. 
Spalding, Wiiliam Boland, Christo- 
pher Hinckley, Paul Kunkel, Vincent 
Osborne, Joseph Reikas, Robert 
Traub. These new Deacons have 
now completed the last step towards 
the Holy Priesthood. In the spring 
the Ordinations during the Pentecost 
Octave will bring them to their goal. 
During the same Ordination service 
the Bishop conferred the Minor Or- 
ders of Exorcist and Acolyte on 
Hilary Meny of Indianapolis, Louis 
Jezeroski, Fort Wayne, and Bernard 
Traub, also of Indianapolis. Ordina- 
tions are always impressive at St. 
Meinrad’s. Witnessed by the stu- 
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dents of both Major and Minor 
Seminaries there is always encour- 
agement to persevere in the years of 
study yet separating them from the 
desired goal of the Holy Priesthood. 


Profession 


N OCTOBER 5 the Benedictine 

Order honors one of its holy 
sons, St. Placidus the Martyr. The 
Benedictines of St. Meinrad’s had 
special reason for celebrating that 
day, another of its sons being added 
to our spiritual family on that day. 
At the Offertory of the Conventual 
Mass, Brother Bernard, O. S. B,, 
pronounced his Perpetual Vows as a 
Benedictine Brother of our Abbey. 
Father Abbot Ignatius presided at 
the ceremony and received the Vows. 
The monastic family spirit is strik- 
ingly revealed in the Benedictine 
ceremony of Profession. Fathers, 
Clerics, and Brothers are present in 
the sanctuary, grouped about the 
altar, to witness the solemn act of 
making the Vows. Afterwards the 
newly Professed receives the kiss of 
peace from each of his confreres. 


Golden Jubilee 


OLY CHURCH celebrates with 

joy on September 29 the feast 
of St. Michael the Conqueror. Our 
good Father Vincent must have 
shared a similar feeling on the Arch- 
angel’s feast day. For on that day 
Father Vincent celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination 
to the Holy Priesthood. The Jubi- 
lee festivities were held at the scene 
of his priestly labors at present— 
the Home for the Aged conducted by 
the Little Sisters of the Poor in 
Evansville, Indiana. Our Jubilarian 
was the celebrant of the Solemn 
High Mass. Father Prior Placidus 
of the Abbey, assisted as Arch- 
priest, Father Lambert, Pastor of 
St. Benedict’s Church, was Deacon 
and Father Louis, assistant at St. 
Benedict’s, served as Subdeacon. 
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With our boys 





AIT WORK AND PLAY 


Fathers from the Abbey formed the 
monastic Schola to sing the Grego- 
rian Chant of the Mass. As a mark 
of respect to Father Vincent’s career 
as musician, there was organ accom- 
paniment for the Mass. This is an 
exception to the ordinary rule of the 
Little Sisters who never use an 
organ in their Chapels. Father 
Thomas, director of the St. Mein- 
rad’s Chancel Choir, selected com- 
positions of Father Vincent for the 
musical program of the Mass. Fa- 
ther Abbot Ignatius of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey and Father Abbot Paul of 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, Louisiana, were 
present in the sanctuary. The tribute 
to Father Vincent on his Golden 
Jubilee was preached by Father 
Otto Bosler of Vincennes, Indiana. 
A large number of Clergy from the 
Evansville parishes attended the 
Jubilee. At noon Father Vincent 
presided at a dinner in his honor 
served at the Home of the Little Sis- 
ters. Confreres, brother Priests, and 
friends were present to celebrate 
with him. Following the dinner a 
little informal reception was held. 
Then the old folks took their share 
in honoring their chaplain by a pro- 
gram. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament closed the Jubilee day. 


To many of our alumni Priests 
and a host of friends, Father Vin- 
cent needs no introduction. But some 
of our “Grail” family are unac- 
quainted with the Jubilarian. Some 
of the outstanding accomplishments 
of his priestly life will be of interest 
to them. But to crowd into a brief 
review the account of a half cen- 
tury’s activities is not an easy task. 
The name of our Father Vincent will 
always be cherished here by the 
lovers of good church music. For 
many years he directed the large 
Chancel Choir and the monastic 
choir at St. Meinrad’s. Father Vin- 


cent’s Choir enjoyed the personal 
direction of the composer of many 
selections that it sang. His interest 
in sacred music has never waned. 
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Since leaving the Abbey for work in 
Evansville he has supplied Father 
Thomas new numbers for the Choir. 
For many years now the familiar 
name of Vincent Wagner, O. S. B., 
has appeared on all the programs 
that were given by the Chancel 
Choir. Father Vincent’s composi- 
tions for the organ and Masses for 
the Choir are very frequently heard 
in the church of his Abbey home. 





His reputation as organist and com- 
poser is well established in American 
church music circles. 

In the early years of his priest- 
hood Father Vincent was engaged as 
Professor in the Seminary at St. 
Meinrad’s. His History Classes were 
especially famous and are still re- 
membered by some of his former 
students. Some of his stories are 
still being repeated to the present 
generation. Father Vincent’s ready 
wit and vivid imagination frequently 
provided stories that did amuse the 
students, but which were difficult to 
reconcile with the known facts of 
history. 
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The Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment are indebted to Father Vincent 
for the interest and labor that he 
spent in assisting to organize the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League in 
America. Our late Father Bede 
Maler was an organizer and untir- 
ing worker for the Eucharistic 
League in our country. In the bur- 
densome task of organizing and pro- 
moting the movement in the United 
States he was generously assisted 
by Father Vincent. It is really 
astonishing to learn of the vast 
amount of work done by these two 
Fathers. Volumes of correspondence, 
the publishing of a Eucharistic 
magazine, visits to Bishops and 
Priests throughout the country, plan- 
ning and assisting to conduct the 
Eucharistic Congresses were some 
of the preliminary works of organ- 
ization. When the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament were finally pre- 
pared to assume charge of the 
Eucharistic League in America, they 
found a carefully planned organiza- 
tion, the fruits of generous labors 
by Father Bede and Father Vincent. 

For many years now Father Vin- 
cent’s activities have been centered 
in Evansville. He is the chaplain at 
the Home for the Aged conducted by 
the Little Sisters. There also his 
humor and jovial disposition are 
helping to cheer the daily lives of 
the “spiritual children,” at least in 
heart if not in age. Besides the 
duties as chaplain Father Vincent 
also assists in the parochial work of 
St. Benedict’s Parish in Evansville. 

With fifty years of happy memo- 
ries to encourage you, Father Vin- 
cent, we wish you a happier and yet 
more fruitful Ad multos annos! 

During the recent appointments in 
the Abbey we note with pleasure a 
promotion for one of the Grail con- 
tributors. “Grail” readers are fami- 
liar with the poems of Father 
Paschal Boland. This month he un- 
dertakes new tasks for the “Grail” — 
assistant editor to Father Jerome. 
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J.C. Kearns 


HE Greeks had two names for it—the moderns 
T call it Liakoura, but the ancients called it Mount 
Parnassus. It’s 8,065 feet high. Those ancient 
Greeks may have been philosophers, but they surely had 
imagination, too. They knew how to build up local 
color. The mountains were especially invested with 
glamor and romance. Olympus, close to 10,000 feet, 
was where they parked most of their gods and god- 
desses. For some reason or other, Parnassus was 
chosen as the favorite trysting place of Apollo and the 
Muses. So if you ever see Liakoura, beware of poets— 
it’s their private peak. Don’t be surprised if you see 
ambitious poets away up on dizzy heights, or leaping 
like a chamois over yawning chasms, or maybe stranded 
on precipitous crags. It seems that most of them get to 
the top and that most of the disasters happen on the 
way down as they try to bring to ordinary mortals the 
inspiration they catch on the heights. In the exuber- 
ance of their joy, these would-be poets come to more 
or less ridiculous grief, rashly attempting to negotiate 
the sheer descent from Parnassian steeps. You’ll see 
poets galore sprawling in the snow. It takes a mighty 
good poet to toboggan down at blinding speed even with 
the aid of a Shakespearean sonnet. But don’t smile too 
superiorly; you, too, may some day succumb to the 
temptation of trying to swish down to mankind with the 
precious little earful the Muses have whispered into 
your soul; you may succeed with the help of a lyric, 
or maybe a rondeau, but you ought to be warned that 
you'll get a good many bumps before you qualify as an 
expert. 
Those vivid Greeks also fancied poetic inspiration as 
a horse with wings. They called him Pegasus, and they 
say that with a stamp of his hoof he caused the famous 
spring named Hippocrene to gush forth on Mount Heli- 
con. It was a pretty original idea—to think of poetry 
as a winged Beast. He’s not a bad symbol for a trick 
that looks easy, but it is really a tough one. Old Pega- 
sus has thrown plenty of confident youngsters in the 
rodeo of poetry. 


EVERYBODY’S MOUNT 


I have convincing evidence of just how hard it is to 
hang on to this flying bronco, piled on my desk before 
me—302 effusions submitted for publication by some 
80 writers. Only about ten of these writers give in- 
dications of authentic inspiration and a fair mastery of 
the art. For the most part these “poems” are the work 
of veritable amateurs and it would be false encourage- 
ment to print them. In all good conscience, they may be 
thrown into the wastebasket and forgotten. I won’t 
even quote them to show how poetry should not be writ- 
ten. Undoubtedly some of the writers caught visions of 
beauty and were deeply stirred, but to make others see 
and f*2l the same way through a medium of art is the 
work of genius in varying degrees. I may see a mag- 
nificent sunset and have my soul flooded with intense 
and over-powering longings, but my efforts to reproduce 
them on a piece of canvas would result in a ridiculous 
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and childish smudge. It’s strange that, when people 
catch glimpses of beauty and delight, they don’t sit 
down and try to compose an étude in B flat, or attempt 
a water color. No; for some reason or other they try 
something just as preposterous—they write a poem! 

Every editor has his headaches with the verses sent 
into the office for consideration. He wants good verse 
—needs it to enliven his magazine; but it’s not often 
he finds the genuine article among the MSS. Usually 
he’s not too severe a critic; he’s too practical a type 
for that; often he’ll candidly admit that he doesn’t 
profess to be an expert critic of poetry, and he’ll be 
the first one to admit that frequently he prints verses 
that don’t quite hit the mark—he takes them because 
they’re seasonal, different, or for want of something 
better. But even with a sense of gratitude to the sub- 
scribers who send in their “poems” and a desire to 
placate them as much as possible, we won’t be able to 
print 10% of the 302 pieces—only about 30 deserve to 
escape the oblivion of the wastebasket. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


Poetry is the embodiment in appropriate rhythmical 
language, usually metrical, of beautiful or high thought, 
imagination, or emotion. A poem is a composition in 
verse, characterized by imagination and poetic diction. 
Perhaps the definition taken from Ruskin is about the 
best: poetry is the imaginative representation, through 
the medium of language, of the true grounds for the 
noble emotions. This gives us explicitly the four ele- 
ments essential to a poem: 1) the thought or idea back 
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of it all (true grounds); 2) the appeal to the imagina- 
tion (imaginative representation); 3) the emotional 
element nobly arousing the soul (noble emotions); and 
4) the medium used by the poetic artist (medium of 
language, i. e., poetic diction). If any one of these 
be lacking, you may have something interesting, but we 
don’t class it as poetry. 

That is the theory; but in practice even the experts 
may differ in opinion on occasion. But generally those 
familiar with poetry can give valid reasons for their 
acceptance or rejection of a piece of verse. When one 
is doubtful, the sensible thing would be to defer to the 
judgment of one who has made a life-study of poetry. 
A gentleman had an oil painting that some thought 
might be very valuable. It was a monster size “Cruci- 
fixion.” I looked at it—it certainly was old, impressive, 
maybe the work of a master. But I don’t know much 
about paintings; so I took a photograph of it to an 
expert at the Metropolitan Museum. Without any hesi- 
tancy, this professional critic pointed out half a dozen 
things just from the photograph that clearly indicated 
it wasn’t the work of a great artist. It’s the same 
with poetry—the tyro without the gift plainly blunders 
before the gaze of the critic’s eye. While no work of 
art is ever absolutely perfect, the essentials must be 
there, the ensemble must be definitely good; and it takes 
a lot of good points to offset a striking blemish in any 
work of art. 

It is really surprising how ignorant some are about 
poetry. I recall very vividly attending a lecture given 
one evening at the university by that authentic poet, 
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T. A. Daly. His topic was “Bolsheviki Poets.” Those 
were the days when poets were running wild like ber- 
serks with verse libre, startling innovations, and fads. 
Now surely Mr. Daly had an audience that one would 
expect could follow him intelligently. But some didn’t. 
After he had read some of the ludicrous verses, devoid 
of reason as well as rhyme, with laughter from the 
delighted listeners, he read some fine verses by Sara 
Teasdale. However some of the audience thought them 
the subject of mirthful ridicule, too. Mr. Daly must 
have been shocked; but he very patiently explained 
that what he had read from Miss Teasdale was really 
good. Then he added: “Maybe I’d better stand on 
one side of the platform when I read the crazy verses; 
then on the opposite when I read what I think is the 
genuine article.” 


WE CAN ALL ENJOY POETRY 


I suppose the real answer is that people don’t read 
poetry—it doesn’t appeal to them. They never caught 
a true insight into the magnificent vistas opened up by 
great poets; somewhere along the line there was a 
defect or kink that made them dislike poetry. What- 
ever it was, few are so prosaic in make-up as not to 
have the qualifications for poetic appreciation. At 
heart we are all poets—we may never become articulate 
just as we may never write a symphony like Beethoven, 
but we all experience a continual yearning for the 
achievement of beauty and grandeur. We certainly 
need poetic appreciation classes like those in music and 
other fine arts. As children we have to be taught more 
effectively about this heritage of ours. A great deal 
could be done over the radio by some one capable of 
popularizing poetry, doing what Walter Damrosch has 
done for music. Why keep such treasures hidden away 
from the general public? Let them find the incom- 
parable riches in the immortals among the poets. 

That so many people, even the veriest amateurs, 
attempt poetry is probably a good sign. It shows that 
as an art form it seems to present the most immediate 
outlet. The conclusion that occurs to me is that poets 
of real stature ought to develop the possibilities of 
enlarging their clientele. Let them tell us about poetry 
—give us the inside story. Poets are proverbially grub- 
street; maybe they have themselves to blame; _per- 
haps they’re poor salesmen. If they could make the 
public poetry-conscious some of them might not have 
to wait for posthumous honors and poetry might become 
a paying proposition even! 

What advice should be given to the 70 odd versifiers 
whose mediocre atempts are filed in the portfolio before 
me? One thing surely is: “Read poetry; learn to 
love poetry.” In most cases it would be really kind to 
add: “And never write a single line.” Really good 
prospects are few and far between. Nine years’ ex- 
perience teaching poetics and eight years as a literary 
editor bring the conviction that very few have the 
genius, the talent for creative authorship; seldom even 
those who have the gift make the most of it. To be a 
real poet means sacrifice—a willingness to give oneself 
to the art. A poet can’t be a dilettante, a dabbler; he’s 
obliged to take it seriously, honestly; he can’t be a 
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poseur. The old saying, “Poets are born and not made,” 
is pretty true. They do develop, surprisingly some- 
times; but the stuff has to be there to start with. It’s 
a safe bet that not even one of the seventy would-be 
poets whose verses I am forced to destroy will ever 
learn to write even passable poems. Maybe some of 
them could learn; but the effort would probably not 
be worth it. Better to let them do something else with 
their energies. I know a man who studied poetry dili- 
gently and even had a volume of his verses published. 
But it would have been a good deed if some friend 
had been able to convince him early in life that he 
never had the makings of a poet. Strange, but he never 
suspected it himself. 


But I do say to those who show their love of beauty 
and the finer things by their attempts in metre: “Study 
poetry impersonally as you would music, painting, archi- 
tecture. Read The Winged Horse and the Anthology 
by Auslander and Hill; get The Golden Treasury; dip 
into Louis Untermeyer’s splendidly stimulating Antho- 
logies—English and American. If, after seeing what 
real poets can do, you still feel an ‘urge’ to write verses, 
then go ahead. But don’t be disappointed if you never 
have them printed. There’s much to be said for the 
practice of trying to get new rhymes, to fit words in 
rhythmic patterns. It will probably improve your prose 
style. Practically every great prose writer served an 
apprenticeship in scribbling verses. What you write, 
even though foredoomed to failure, will make you ad- 
mire all the more those gifted mortals who are able to 
turn out masterpieces, like In Flanders Fields.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


To about ten of the 80 writers who sent in their 
lines a word of encouragement: “You can be called 
poets—you give evidence of that spark o’ nature’s fire, 


as Bobby Burns expressed it. You have done creditable 
work. You may not become immortal; but there surely 
is a place for you just as there is for pianists, though 
they may never become Paderewskis. But keep at your 
art—don’t let it down with spasmodic efforts. Study 
the technique—master rhyme, rhythm, assonance, ete, 
Those things are presupposed. Then you won’t blunder 
about such details and can devote all your powers to the 
substance. Remember that poetry is an art—an ex- 
pression of beauty. Think of how diligently those prac- 
tice who wish to perfect their playing at the pianoforte. 
Imitate them and throw all your energies into making 
your work the very best you can do. If you have true 
devotion to poetic art, you’ll never be commonplace and 
you won’t be bizarre. You'll see things hidden from the 
ordinary observer, but you won’t let simplicity degen- 
erate into childishness. It will take skill to make 
others see the actuality of the visions vouchsafed to 
your eyes; but, if they mean much to you, you’ll make 
the effort. However, don’t forget that, though your 
work is exacting, you must really enjoy it, love it. 
Then you won’t have to worry about spontaneity. You 
are the spokesmen for the people, giving utterance to 
feelings they often have in a measure, but which they 
can’t memorialize in art. You may never become an- 
other Keats or Feeney; but at least you won’t be hid- 
ing your light under a bushel. Of course you'll be de- 
rivative at first; but speak your own piece as much as 
you can from the start. Never write a line just for 
publication. Write because you have to—from sheer 
compulsion, from an irresistible impulse to immortalize 
the beauty you have glimpsed.” A final word to these 
ten with possibilities: “Don’t ever become smug or 
self-complacent if you meet with success—it doesn’t 
pay dividends and cuts off any chance for real growth, 
which is only possible to those who view any success 
they attain as a triumph for their art and not for 
themselves.” 





READER asks: “Why don’t you say something good about the 

Russians?” Here you are. “Newspaper reports say that two 
teachers in an orphanage were sentenced to death in a Russian town 
for organizing drinking parties and promoting immorality among the 
children. Three other teachers were sent to prison.” 


R. X. had a way with automobiles—or rather with his jolopy 
which had been thru a thousand garages. Only once did he suffer 
personal harm: a strange car nudged him and dislodged several of 
his lumbar vertebrae. Like the “one hoss shay,” however, Mr. X’s 


car at last went out of circulation. 


Before a trip he went to get a 


can of oil which his wife said was in the northwest corner of the 
basement. Weaving down the stairs, he got the nearest oil can, filled 
the crank case, and was ready to take off. Out on the road the gas- 
hack began to show symptoms much more serious than the usual shim- 
mies, knocks, and squeaks; in fact, the engine seemed to disintegrate 
before their eyes. Mr. X’s favorite wrecker got them to the nearest 
garage for an autopsy. Due examination showed that Mr. X. was 
now a pedestrian and why. Instead of oil he had taken a large can of 
maple syrup from the basement, and poured the goo into the crank- 
case. Afterwards, Mr. X. always said the car had died of diabetes. 


R. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN said: “In general, mankind, since 
the improvement of cooking, eats about twice as much as nature 
requires.” And cooking has been getting better since his time. 
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PURGATORY 





afternoon when the doorbell sounded peremptorily— 

as doorbells will. The caller was the new Baptist 
minister, of the Baptist Church South, although our 
community is of the Baptist Church North. I welcomed 
him in, and he told me that he wished merely to pay a 
courtesy call to become acquainted with the Catholic 
priest. I assured him, of course, that I was delighted 
that he stopped in. 


I: WAS about four o’clock one cool, rainy, and dreary 


Having talked awhile he brought up the topic of the 
difference of the Churches, and very pointedly asked 
about our belief in Purgatory. Although I dislike to 
enter into religious discussion without a good reason 
and a possible chance that I may convert the questioner, 
I could scarcely deny him the information he sought, 
even though I knew I could not persuade him to believe 
as I did. 


I explained that we celebrated All Souls’ Day on No- 
vember 2, and that the whole month of November was 
devoted to the Poor Souls in Purgatory. I quoted the 
classical text from chapter twelve of the second book 
of Machabees: “And making a gathering, he sent 
twelve thousand drachmas of silver to Jerusalem for 
sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead, thinking 
well and religiously concerning the resurrection, for if 
he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise 
again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to 
pray for the dead, and because he considered that they 
who had fallen asleep with godliness, had great grace 
laid up for them. It is therefore a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from sins.” I thought this answered perfectly the Bap- 
tist minister’s contention that there was no purgatory, 
but only heaven and hell. For to what purpose would 
sacrifice be offered if not for those souls detained in a 
place of temporary suffering? These sacrifices would 
not be needed by the souls in heaven; and they would 
not benefit the irrevocably damned in hell. Here I had 
a most applicable quotation from the Bible, which is the 
revealed word of God. But alas, he told me that they 
did not accept the books of Machabees as part of the 
Bible. Just why, I didn’t know, and he couldn’t explain 
it to me. 

I mentioned St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians. 
Yes indeed, he admitted that book was in good stand- 
ing. So I quoted chapter three: “If any man’s work 
burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” I told him this was a com- 
paratively weak scriptural argument, and that not all 
the commentators agreed that it referred expressly to 
purgatory; and that it was not nearly so conclusive as 
the text from the book of Machabees. But he brushed 
that aside, and assured me that it was quite to the 
point. 


I then appealed to the argument of reason. God was 
just, therefore He could not admit into His presence 
any soul with the slightest stain of sin on it; nor would 
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He consign to an eternity of punishment in hell some 
soul which was marred only by trivial or slight offences, 
or must satisfy for some grievous sin already forgiven. 
Therefore, purgatory was this half-way place for those 
souls not good enough for heaven, nor bad enough for 


hell. I used the illustration of a father punishing a 
child: he would not disinherit his son for a slight dis- 
obedience; nor would he mildly reprimand him for a 
serious misdemeanor. The evident appropriateness 
seems beyond question. 

I continued (but I think this was all lost on him) 
how we could help the souls in purgatory by our 
prayers, acts of mortification and charity, and parti- 
cularly by having Masses offered for their release from 
suffering. I mentioned how we could gain indulgences, 
plenary and partial, for them, since the Church was the 
guardian of the merits of Christ and could dispense 
them if we fulfilled the required good works and con- 
ditions; and that we offered these indulgences to God 
(per modum suffragium) to be applied to the soul of 
our choice or according to His own infinite goodness. 
I added immediately, of course, that an indulgence was 
not a forgiveness of sin but a lessening of the temporal 
punishment due to sin, and consequently had no refer- 
ence to the souls in heaven or hell where there could 
be no question of temporal punishment. 

I knew that it was useless for me to appeal to the 
teaching authority of the Church or tradition. The 
good minister throughout had insisted on the right of 
private interpretation. I thought of Dante’s book on 
purgatory in his “Divine Comedy” and Newman’s beau- 
tiful poem, the “Dream of Gerontius.” I recalled the 
storied apparitions of the souls in purgatory begging 
for prayers in their behalf. But I realized the futility 
of this. 

As he took his leave, with the assurance that he had 
enjoyed the discussion, I could not help but murmur: 
“Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let che 
perpetual light shine upon them. May all the souls 
of the faithful departed through the mercy of God rest 
in peace. Amen.” 

















A TRU MP STORY 
Malo Topmiller 


HE Little Theater of Saint Andrew’s Parish, 
= under the clenched-fist dictatorship of Miss Nellie 

Middleton, was destined for a long run somewhere. 
Just in which direction the cast would have to run had 
never been disclosed. But it was evident to Nellie that 
codperation was anemic and that the talent could use a 
blood transfusion. 

Brimful and running over with indignation at what 
seemed to be the last straw, the provoked matron poured 
off a saucer-ful of her steaming emotions and took them 
running to Sister Mary Joseph. The latter, by sipping 
questions, almost got burnt; so she began blowing 
more lightly to lower the temperature, which only en- 
couraged the now boiling Nellie to pour out the rest. 
What Nellie poured off were her reactions one night 
to a loud voice in the hall. It seems, for one reason or 
more, that the loud voice kept insisting, like some 
dogged prompter, that Nellie, of all people, was a rotten 
apple! 

Sister Mary Joseph made it as clear as glass to 
Nellie that, although it could not be said that the chil- 
dren acted in best form, she could not remember ever 
having dished out rotten apples in her time, and that if 
the children did not measure up to the Golden Rule, it 
was not because she had skipped pages in class. 

Sister Mary Joseph’s brittle solution and restrained 
sympathies only increased Nellie’s agitation. At that 
time, had her head been a glass covering it could have 
demonstrated to a gasping world what a ten gallon per- 
colator would do under similar circumstances. Nellie 
was more than steaming! But everything that was 
Middleton in Nellie rebelled against the thought of 
resignation, for the Middleton blood boiled best over 
the stove of determination. 

That Nellie was altogether a ham at historical set- 
tings is a gross exaggeration of some truth, for she had, 
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in her day, adjusted her spectacles to pages of the 
historical past to find that, at certain times, this world 
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of ours had been well overrun by characters who could 
walk right into a play of her own and take full charge. 
Having well considered the past, and understanding 
what then had taken place better than what was going 
on now, Nellie had narrowed her long search for a plot 
down to the dramatic possibilities of Maximilian of 
Austria, his charming wife, Mary of Burgundy, and 
their Little Philip. 

Since Sister Mary Joseph’s sixth-grade class-room 
was to be the reservoir from which she would siphon 
out a cast, the dramatically inclined matron had re- 
written a few pages of history to make Little Philip the 
important figure in the German Diet. That the 
German Diet had been carried out the way Nellie had 
described it in the second act can be seriously doubted 
by all fair minded historians up to, but not including 
the time of our own New Deal. 

When the cast had at last been called, ambassador- 
ships, knighthoods, ladyhoods, Austria and Germany 
were divided equally among all—but still someone had 
to be Little Philip! So, Nellie, who knew practically 
nil about ten-year-olds and why being a Little Philip 
was definitely Castor Oil, stepped her foot into it when 
she announced that Tommy Trump would step into 
Little Philip’s shoes and fill them. 

Everything that was ten-year-old maturity in Tommy 
rebelled against being a Little Philip. It only took one 
practice even for Nellie to realise this. With eyes pop- 
ping out and mouth opening wide Tommy Trump’s face 
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was definitely that of a gold-fish. To add to the fish- 
bowl setting, he seemed to be drowning, as though any 
moment would be his last to go down never to come 
up. That Nellie was adding weight to him to help 
along a rapid descent, he never doubted, since she kept 
throwing at him such quantities of fish-food-for-thought 
in the form of stage instructions that he felt uncom- 
fortably full enough to sink at the mere thought of it. 

“Elephant tusks!” said Tommy to his sister Therese. 
“I ain’t gonna be a Philip!” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” returned Therese, who was be- 
ginning to see the possibilities that the part of Tommy’s 
mother would offer her, “and if you don’t—wait till I 
tell Mom and Pop!” 

“Snitcher mouth!” 

“Come, come, children!” called Nellie. “On the stage 
and at your posts.” 

| aaer 

“Oh, yes, you are!” 

“Come on, Thomas, don’t lag. You’re our little hero. 
Get in your place by the water pitcher.” 

“Elephant tusks and beetle horns double!” 

“What were you saying, Thomas?” 

“Oh—er—a—we were—nothing, Miss Middleton,” ex- 
plained Therese. “Tommy’s memorizing lines—I guess.” 

“Well, how lovely.” 

“Why you go lyin’ for?” 

“It wasn’t lying, ’cause you better memorize your 
lines, if you don’t want me to tell Pop!” 

“Now, children, let’s all hope we do not have any 
more disturbances. No shouting, and no more slogans 
about apples, heh, heh.” 

“Elephant tusks!” whispered Tommy. 

“Now, children, remember that in this scene the 
‘Free and Imperial Cities’ have also joined the Diet... .” 

“Elephant diet with elephant tusks!” 

. and Little Philip is eavesdropping in the Grand 
Hall, and overhears the naughty prince argue for a 
tax raise. Now, can you guess what happens?” 





“Heh, heh, of course, you can’t! Well, Little Philip 
runs in with the water pitcher, and goes to pour it all 
over the naughty prince. ...” 

Tommy’s eyes sparkled and a new life filled his bones. 

“Heh, heh, but of course, there’s no water in the 
pitcher. Isn’t that clever?” 

Tommy approached the pitcher, and what smiled up 
at him from the bottom made his eyes pools of sparkling 
gratefulness. Instinctively, he looked up to glance about 
the cast, and even more instinctively, sought out Stinky 
Batsen, who pointed to himself and released an assuring 
wink. 

“Now ready, children? 
Therese.” 

“Oh, can’t you come home, Maximilian the First?” 
quoted Therese. “Our Little Philip is delirious!” 

“I cannot, because the Diet has me full—full—” 

“Not ‘full,’ Clarence,” prompted Nellie. “ ‘Busy’ is 
the word. Spelled b-u-s-y.” 

“Ah, but he may die! He may die from the Diet!” 


“No, no, Therese, not from the Diet. Read it from 
the script.” 


Go on with your line, 
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“Ah, but he may die in the night!” 


“Ah!” exclaimed Tommy. “Fish on you!” And with 
one swing of his arm he let the pitcher do the rest. 

“Blurp, blurp,” blurped Therese. “Oh, you—! Tom- 
my Trump!” 

“Cut!!!” shouted Nellie. 


From that scene on, life promised Tommy very little. 
That his sister would describe Niagara Falls when she 
got home, he never doubted for a moment; that his 
own value had sunk below production cost in the 
purchasing eyes of his family, was evident; and that 
he would get thirty days, thirty days of solitary con- 
finement in his room, was as certain as the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

Just to make life even more unbearable, after 
Therese’s detailed account of the day’s events, Mr. 
Trump had his telephone connected with that of Miss 
Middleton’s to inform the matron that his son would 
hereafter use his wit on learning lines and that he him- 
self would see to it personally that there would be no 
more playing ocean. Nellie was not so sure she wanted 
to take the risk, but finally consented by adding that 
even she had feelings and would not allow herself to 
be taken in by someone and hung in moth balls until 
the next time. Being no ironing-board, Nellie was not 
impressed by Mr. Trump’s smoothing-it-over her. 

Mr. Trump drew a line under Nellie’s points and be- 
gan adding them up. 

Tommy drew lines through his father’s remarks and 
waited for the worst. Although his restricted world 
never went past the tracks and back to Union Street, 
he was as sure as snake-fangs that it had taken the 
rest of the world a month of continuous plotting against 
him to turn out such a serviceable piece of work. 

By the time Mr. Trump had Tommy’s punishment 
down to the decimal points and all worked out in blue- 
print, the latter began to understand the mystery of 
suffering. 

Like a cold sweat, there crept over him the consum- 
ing desire to be a dog. Laddie never had seemed to 
mind it, and no one had ever tried to make a Little 
Philip out of him. He always seemed to be happy.... 
except, of course, when Grandma would run him to the 
basement.... and then he wagged his tail and thought 
she wanted to play. ... until she got the broom.... and 
then he always had a bone.... unless he had eaten 
it.... and then all he had to do was sit up and beg for 
another!! 


By the night of the World Premiére of “Little Philip” 
desperation had so taken over Tommy Trump that there 
was little left of him. He had already to his credit two 
weeks of agonizing rehearsal along with too much moth- 
ering from his sister, and now the evening of the per- 
formance was upon him like some cat, clawing at the 
yarn of his soul. If “Little Philip” ever opened at Saint 
Andrew’s Auditorium with himself in knee-breeches 
lisping “mamma” to a full house, even the cracks be- 
tween the floor-boards would seem like boulevards of 
escape! 

But Mr. Trump, after two weeks of block-headed- 
ness, was back on shoulder-to-shoulder terms with his 
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son. 
“Well, Thomas, to-night is the night!” he had to 
remind. 

“Yup,” spurted Tommy. 

“Ah, what an opportunity, Thomas,” he oiled. “I 
can still recall the enthusiasm with which I first entered 
the stage.” 

“Humph!” 
you there.” 

“Dinner is ready, Folks,” announced Mrs. Trump. 

Mr. Trump moved the conversation into the dining 
room: 

“It’s not quite the way you put it, Mother. 
can remember as though it was yesterday—” 

“But it wasn’t,” informed Grandmother, who knew 
that all that had ever been thespian about Mr. Trump 
could go neatly under his thumb-nail. “You were just 
Tommy’s age then and worse than he’s been about the 
whole thing.” 

Tommy, who was by now quite up on the art of when 
to cue in, found in Grandmother’s lead a wide opening: 
“But, do I have to be a Little Philip, Pop?” 

“Why—lI-er—that is—we all thought that had been 
settled by now. Your Mother thought—that is we all 
thought—” 

“Not we all,” unfolded Grandmother with her napkin. 
“I for one never tried to think on the subject!” 

“But I’m not a Little Philip!” said Tommy with a 
newly discovered back-bone and a lip that dropped like 
a steam-shovel. 

Like a Venetian blind, Mr. Trump let down the hori- 
zontal slats of a frown which cast long shadows of 
doubt over Tommy. His hopes for his son suddenly 
dropped below sea-level. Stock in Tommy became so 
watered that even the latter’s wrung-through-the- 
wringer appearance helped little. 

“Now, now, Tom,” warned Mrs. Trump. 
you’re getting worked up again.” 

“Martha, don’t try to fish around! 
with us.” 

“But not at the table, Tom. You know how certain 
foods even upset Tommy, and a scene at the table isn’t 
going to help Tommy’s performance any.” 

“But I’m not a Little Philip!” said Tommy, whose 
backbone was growing rapidly.” 

“Oh, yes, you are!” entered Therese into the con- 
versation. “Miss Middleton says the part fits you like 
a glove.” 

“Old-Glove-Nellie-Rotten-Apple!” chanted Tommy. 

“Thomas!” ejaculated Therese, “YOU—?” 

“Rotten apple, eh?” said Mr. Trump. “So, you 
were the one who passed out the slogans Miss Middle- 
ton told me about! Thomas, that’s the last of my 
patience. Leave the table, and don’t come back until 
we've all finished!” 

“That followed logically!” grumbled Grandmother. 

“Tom, in the middle of his supper?” pleaded Mrs. 
Trump. “He'll get sick! Let him stay until he’s fin- 
ished.” 

“Now, Martha, don’t humor him. 
to wait until we’ve finished.” 

Off he went to the kitchen where the ice-box usually 
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offered some consolation in such circumstances. But 
this time, even the ice-box offered little consolation, for 
his eyes fell on five, lonely cans, small cans, but cans, 
anyway! Tommy began to realise that things had 
now gone far enough, and his neglect to do anything 
about it had placed him in the position he now enjoyed 
—looking at five, small cans!! But that such a situa- 
tion demanded drastic measures, even Laddie could un- 
derstand. This would take all his wit and the Litany 
of Saints thrown in.... 

At this stage of the game, Mr. Trump ran a tooth- 
pick along his cheap key-board and made his usual 
theme-song a classic: 

“Discipline, Martha! That’s the trick with him!” 

“It never tricked you,” said Grandmother. “Some- 
how, you always got around it.” 

“Maybe, you’re right, Tom,” weakened Mrs. Trump. 
“Sometimes, I think Grandma and I are too easy with 
the children.” 

“That’s the trouble, Martha; always has 
We’ve got to clamp down or else—what’s this?” 

Tommy staggered in. “Grandma, I’m going double!!” 

“TOM,” shouted Mrs. Trump, “catch him!”—but 
Grandmother was there in time. 

“He does look sick. ...” admitted Mr. Trump. 

“SICK!” ejaculated Grandmother. ‘“He’s fainted.” 

“Well, don’t just stand around!” said Mrs. Trump. 
“Therese, get some water... Tom, call the doctor.... 
Grandma... .” 

“But the play to-night!” said Mr. Trump. 

“Lands, man!” returned his wife. “Are you that 
thick? There won’t be any, that’s all!” 


been. 


him around. 





“What more do you want? He’s as white as a ghost 
now!” described Grandmother, who always did up the 
household sheets. 

“Take him upstairs to his room, Grandma,” directed 
Mrs. Trump, “while I get a water-bottle or some hot 
milk, or what do I get?” 

Upstairs Grandmother went with a load the hysterical 
family had underestimated. 

“My goodness, Tommy, but you must feel bad!” she 
said when she finally got him on his bed and brought 
“Here, let Grandma help take off those 
old shoes.” 

“Grandma, do you like sardines?” 

“What on earth you’re going to have now, Lord in 
His goodness only knows! It can’t be measles, unless 
it was chicken-pox the last time. But you don’t bleach 
out with either of those.” 

“IT mean those little ones with the ugly tails.” 

“Here, you untie that. Grandma can’t find the com- 
bination.” 

“They’re ugly, and squirmy, and I hate em, and they 
make me sick!!!” 

“They who? Tommy, are you delirious? Who makes 
you sick?” 

“Sardines!” 

“But lands, child, how do you know? 
gotten you to eat any!” 

“Well, I et some all right!!!” 

Grandmother jumped up, startled. 
night?” 

Tommy’s eyes dropped in guilt: 
Grandma,” he said. 


We’ve never 


“You et—? To- 
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“Five cans worth!” 





What Is Happening Here? 


For the following information we are indebted to the 
first issue of Headlines via “The Brooklyn Tablet” for 
October 8, 1938. Every statement is certified and en- 
tirely reliable. (Headlines is published at 15 West 44th 
Street, New York City.) 


1. The chief of the Planning Division of the Subsistance 
Homesteads of the Department of Interior is Dr. 
William E. Zeuch, one of the founders of Common- 
wealth College, “a fountain-head of Communist 
learning.” 


. Clay Fulks, a former teacher at Commonwealth Col- 
lege and Zeuch’s chief assistant, was made Editor- 
in-chief of the Arkansas Guide Book, a Federal 
Writers’ project. 

. William Cunningham, instructor in Marxism, became 
director of a WPA project in Oklahoma. 

4. Henry G. Alsberg, with an international record of 
service to the radical movement, is National Director 
of the Federal Writers’ Project. In 1922 he was the 
Director of a relief committee to Russia. He was 
editor of “The Nation,” Socialist weekly, was a 
delegate to the Communist World Congress against 
war in 1932; and in 1934 at a banquet welcomed 
Emma Goldman Anarchist, on her return to the 
United States. 

. Jacob Baker, Vice-President of the Vanguard Press, 
founded and financed by the Red controlled Garland 
Fund to publish Communist and Socialist revolu- 
tionary class struggle literature, has been appointed 
as Assistant Administrator of the WPA. 
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6. Orrick Johns, an instructor in the main Workers 
School, Communist training institute for agitators, 
has been placed in charge of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of New York. Johns has also been associate 
editor of the “New Masses,” official Communist week- 
ly, and was a member of the Communist Campaign 
Committee in 1932. 


7. Boris L. Glagolin, recent Director of the Revolu- 
tionary Theatre in Moscow, has been appointed staff 
advisor of the Milwaukee Theatre Project. Mr. 
Glagolin was also a director of the Russian Literary 
Art Theatre and has been honored by the Soviet 
Government with an appointment as National Artist 
of Merit of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

8. Roger Cahill, active in the Communist Movemert 
and a writer for the Communist magazines, has been 
appointed to head the new Creative Arts Division 
of WPA. 

9. Katherine Kellock, wife of the Publicity Director 
of the Soviet Embassy, has been placed in charge 
of 4600 workers under the Federal Writers’ Project. 


We wish it were possible to give our readers adequate 
information about a large shipment of silver that was 
removed from a United Giates Lines boat at two in the 
morning on September 5. There is good reason to 
believe that the silver is from Loyalist Spain and being 
guarded carefully by the United States Government 
against the time when the embargo will be lifted on 
arms to Spain. It is time for us to keep our eyes open. 
Perhaps it won’t happen here, but we have our doubts. 
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_f HE feared 
[\r) nothing; 
a fury of sea; 
ri dangers of pesti- 
" yu - lence; cruelties 





he 





of enemies; pow- 
ers of darkness; 
scorn of men— 


.\ nothing daunted her 
)¥ courageous spirit be- 
Ly cause she had per- 
(), fect trust in the 


Goodness and Mercy 
of God. 

This was Mother 
Frances Xavier Ca- 
brini, born in Italy 
in the year 1850; 
during this month 
on the thirteenth 
day, she will be 
solemnly beatified 
with ceremonies at 
St. Peter’s when 
the first step to- 
wards proclaiming 
her a saint of the 
Church will take 
place in Rome. 

Maria Francesca 
Cabrini, founder of 
the Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Sacred 
Heart, Mother Fran- 
ces Xavier Cabrini 


in religion, was an American naturalized 
citizen and did most of her great work of 
philanthropy in the United States. 
fore she is a candidate for and likely to be 
the first American saint to be so canonized. 

Mother Cabrini’s supreme courage came directly from 


r Faith. 


As a child she had been so timid and shy that her 
older brothers and sisters thought she would never be 
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MOTHER FRANCES CABRINI IS THE FIRST TO BE 

RAISED TO THE DIGNITY OF BEATIFICATION 

WITHIN SO SHORT A TIME—20 YEARS. THE SAME 

CARDINAL, CARDINAL MUNDELEIN, WHO PRE- 

SIDED AT HER FUNERAL WILL PRESIDE AT HER 

BEATIFICATION IN ROME, AT ST. PETER'’S, 
NOVEMBER 13. 


of the tiny girl. 
There- 
brini. 


ties; 
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Cecilia Mary Young 


able to cope with the world 
alone. Maria Francesca was 
the youngest of thirteen; she 
had been delicate from an in- 
fant and was cherished and 
nurtured by a careful mother 
and father who saw to it that 
their youngest had _ every 
spiritual and material advan- 
tage. As the child approached 
girlhood, she had the best 
schooling to be had. Her older 
sister Rosa brought her to visit 
the sick in their small village, 
Lodi, and although Maria 
Francesca shrank from all suf- 
fering she disciplined herself 
and helped Rosa take care of 
a pauper in the last stages of 
cancer. 

Gifted with a highly imagi- 
native mind as children of 
sensitive natures usually are, 
Maria Frances invented games 
of her own. Her chief amuse- 
ment as a child was to launch 
paper boats in the river, laden 
with violets which she pre- 
tended were missionaries which 
she was sending to China. The 
Annals of the Propaganda of 
the Faith were being read 
aloud every night in the family 
circle and the heroic sacrifices 
of the priest missionaries in 


China made an indelible impression on the childish mind 


Violets have come to be identified with Mother Ca- 
They are in vases under her picture at Colum- 
bus Hospital, in Chicago, which she founded and where 
her Cause was first examined by ecclesiastical authori- 
violets are embodied in artists’ decorations in 
connection with her biography—they already are being 
featured in this future saint’s heraldry. 
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The humble violet, blooming in shadowed recesses 
of gardens and forest seems a fitting allegory of this 
nun’s life. 

One of Mother Cabrini’s companions on many of her 
voyages, a certain Mother Vincent, now gone to meet 
her beloved foundress, once told me this incident: 

“When we first brought the orphan children from 
New York out to our new Orphans’ Home on the Hud- 
son Mother Cabrini sent the little ones to search for 
violets in the fields. They would return to her, their 
hands full of flowers and she would send them scamper- 
ing back as she cried, “More, more.” 


* * * * * 


Chicago and Columbus Hospital was chosen by the 
Congregation of Rites for the preliminary process in 
the Ecclesiastical Inquiry into the life and virtues of 
Mother Cabrini. Mother Cabrini died here December 
22, 1917. 

A wing was shut off from the rest of the building and 
no one but those directly connected with the examining 
process were allowed to pass the barred doors. All the 
proceedings were recorded in long hand by a nun who 
sat at a little desk and transcribed minutely and faith- 
fully everything that transpired. The two recipients of 
miraculous cures were present to give their testimony, 
kneeling at a priedieu placed at the end of the room. 
Doctors, experts in their line, were present to examine 
the physical conditions of the miraculees. All of the 
newspapers in Chicago had sent reporters who tried to 
penetrate into the sacred portals, but all were refused 
admittance. Such an investigation conducted by the 
Church is a most serious and solemn undertaking. 
Necessarily there must be restriction concerning utmost 
privacy. 

One of the witnesses was Peter Smith of New York 
City. A few hours after birth in Columbus hospital 
of New York an overdose of eye solution carelessly 
administered had blinded the infant Peter; the in- 
flamation and pain of the eyes brought on a serious 
condition and the baby’s life was despaired of. Some 
one brought a piece of cloth which had touched the 
body of Mother Cabrini and applied this to the eyes 
of Peter. He recovered. That was twelve years before. 
The doctors examined his eyes; his vision was perfect. 
The other miraculée was a nun of the Order founded 
by Venerable Mother Cabrini from a convent on the 
west coast. This nun gave her testimony that she had 
been suffering for a long period from a complicated 
internal disorder; that three operations had failed and 
that as she was slowly dying amid much suffering she 
had suddenly recovered her health and had had no 
relapse or illness since a Triduum made by her Com- 
munity asking the intercession of Venerable Mother 
Cabrini. 

The examining board composed of representatives 
from the Congregation of Rites and of local ecclesias- 
tical lawyers examined the life and work of Mother 
Cabrini, then adjourned for further inquiry later. The 
next investigation was duly held in Rome, when the 
pronouncement was given that this holy woman was 
worthy to be examined for sainthood and the title 
Venerable was given to her name. 


At the time when Maria Francesca lived in Italy 
there were no schools for the higher education of 
women. Freemasonry dominated all politics; the revo- 
lution in Italy against the Papacy had closed many 
Catholic institutions. 

During the terrible small-pox epidemic of 1872 Maria 
Francesca after nursing many victims had succumbed 
to the frightful disease. When she recovered she was 
more delicate than ever but started to teach school to 
replace the school teachers who had been taken ill. 


‘ She was convinced that she wanted to be a religious 


and join a teaching Order but she was refused at the 
two different convents where she applied, on account 
of her frail health. She confided to the Bishop her 
desire to go to China. He promptly advised her to 
found her own Institute—a Missionary Order. With a 
few companions Mother Cabrini, under the direction of 
the Bishop of Codogno, started her future community, 
November 10, 1880, in an old Franciscan monastery 
which had been closed nearly a century before by Napo- 
leon. On November 14 the first Mass was celebrated 
there; so that the beatification ceremony almost coin- 
cides with the anniversary of the foundation by Mother 
Cabrini who was elected the first superior. The house 
opened as a school for girls; then another opened in 
Milan and other smaller cities. Mother Cabrini went 
to Rome in September, 1887, to ask that the Rule of 
her Institute be approved and asked to open a school 
there. The authorities thought her presumptuous; her 
community was too young—but seven years old; one 
could not judge of its fruit in so short a time, and 
there were hundreds of other religious schools in Rome! 
It was suggested that she might found a free school for 
poor children outside the Porta Pia and an infant school 
on the outskirts of the city. But she had no funds for 
this purpose! When she wrote to her Bishop and 
friends back in Piedmont, miraculously the money 
came in. True, with this money she could rent quarters 
for the Roman establishment but for the place in the 
Sabine hills at Aspra... there was the utmost poverty 
for a beginning. Five sisters came from the Mother- 
house in Codogno. The community had no beds and 
slept on the floor, on straw. 

In the midst of the pomp and celebration today— 
fifty years later, —one thinks of the pathetic picture: 
the six, black-habited forms on the straw and six pairs 
of course, muddy shoes( for the weather was wintry, 
cold and rainy) ; tired... frail, but indomitable Mother 
Cabrini and her five faithful companions! 

The decree of approbation for the Institute was 
signed the following March. Mother Cabrini returned 
to Rome the next year and had an audience with the 
Holy Father, Leo XIII. She confided to him her great 
desire to go to China. He paused and considered for a 
moment, and then said gently, “Not to the East but 
to the West!” and he outlined the plight of the Italian 
emigrants in America concluding his audience with 
the words, “Go Cabrini!” 


The voyage was a tempestuous one; boats in 1888 
were not the palaces that the modern traveller enjoys; 
land was not sighted for nearly three weeks; there were 
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over a thousand Italian emigrants in the steerage and 
Mother Cabrini who had a terrible fear of water, ever 
since an experience of nearly drowning as a child, 
now forgot her own terrors in ministering to the 
seven Missionary sisters who were seasick all the way 
across, and the emigrants ill and terror stricken; for 
storms arose when they were a few days out and con- 
tinued with March fury until the day they landed, 
March 31. 

Her work started with the orphans of Italian parent- 
age. Mother Cabrini always started in poverty, she 
cut up her own clothes to clothe some ragged children 
after first bathing them herself. She secured a house; 
left her small community in charge and went back to 
Italy for a few months and returned to New York in 
another storm in April, 1890, with seven more sisters. 
She founded more schools and then undertook an expedi- 
tion to Panama and Nicaragua to bring back her emi- 
grant brethren to the faith. In these countries Mother 
Cabrini found much Freemason opposition. She re- 
turned to the United States in 1892 and stopped at 
New Orleans where she established a foundation. In a 
few months she was back in New York and had estab- 
lished her greatest work; a hospital for the poor. If 
ever a Florence Nightingale or a Clara Barton had 
such obstacles to overcome would either of these fine 
women, brave as they were, have been able to cope with 
such discouragements. 


With twenty-five sisters Mother Cabrini took up the 
work of restoring an abandoned hospital, shouldering 
its heavy debt. She tried it for a year liquidating the 
debt, and paying heavy interest meanwhile, working 
the place gratis, nursing the patients and doing other 
menial work. Mother Cabrini appealed for aid and 
was ordered to vacate in ten days! In that space of 
time she got fifteen of the seriously sick into other 
hospitals; ten others wept and begged to be taken 
with her. Then she found two empty houses into which 


she quickly moved these ten. There was no gas; no 
water. Food was bought in a restaurant and heated 
over a stove. This was the beginning of her first 
Columbus hospital. Not one patient was asked for 
money!... 

“It is certain,” remarks Father Ottavio Turchi who 
has compiled many of Mother Cabrini’s remarkable 
letters, “that when the strong woman encountered dif- 
ficulty in her foundations she felt more courage and 
hope, like Abraham, against hope. ‘Jn spem contra 
spem credidit. The reason is sublime and derived 
from her evangelical meditations. ‘Instead of fearing, I 
felt more encouraged and I seemed to rejoice when my 
work began with a cross, which is the seal of all good 
enterprises.’ ” 

Mother Cabrini never rested; when she was on the 
ocean travelling (she crossed thirty times) on her way 
to found orphanages, asylums, schools in South Amer- 
ica, Central America, London, Paris, Spain, or Italy, 
and on long railroad journeys in the United States, 
from the west coast to the east she found time to write 
long spiritual treatises to her daughters in religion. 
Father Turchi has translated these, saying that, “Even 
in death she speaks... for in these letters she speaks, 
moves, works and converts.’’* 

Finally, tired unto death Mother Cabrini sat three 
days before Christmas, 1917, in Columbus _ hospital, 
Chicago, preparing Christmas stockings for five hun- 
dred poor children of the congested slums. She had 
been speaking of the War with another religious and 
although very weak from a short sick spell she sat 
in her chair drinking some soup which a nun had 
brought her at noon time. When the Angelus rang 
Mother Cabrini’s pure soul was winging its way towards 
Heaven. 


” 


* (The travels of Mother Frances Cabrini; as related 
in several of her letters. Published by Giovanni Ser- 
pentelli Streathan Hall, Exeter) 


THE PILOT LIGHT 


SIsTeR M. CLAUDIA 


You remember that first conscious visit of yours to 
church. Everyone wondered how you could keep so 
quiet. But you would never tell them of all the fun at 
make-believe you had with the little red light in the 
golden hanging-basket. It answered “yes” or “no” to 
all your questions, several times so eagerly that it al- 
most jumped right out of its little red case. 


After that whenever you went to church you always 
looked for it. Sure enough, it gave you a friendly “how- 
do-you-do” as soon as it saw you. 


Then one day you found out that the little red light 
was the sentinel that kept watch with the Prisoner of 
Love. How you would like to be that little red light! 
So you made a bargain with it, and very often after 
that the loving Prisoner had two little guards before 
His home. 
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And now—you still love that little red light. How 
often in the dusk of evening when only its rays guide 
you to that little golden door, does the old thrill of 
seeing it come back. How many lessons has it taught 
you? When in joy you whisper your “thank you,” it 
leaps and jumps—glad that you are glad. If the day’s 
pathways were not smooth, its slow nodding to and fro 
seems to soothe you. Sage-like it shakes its head and 
tells you that sorrow helps to teach life’s great lesson 
of patience and resignation. 

In darkest moments, your little friend will not even 
flicker. It points its bright flame upward like a Gothic 
steeple, symbolic of faith and hope; it stands still and 
firm until it hears you whisper, “Jesus, Thy will... .” 

And the little light keeps on shining—a sentinel, a 
guard, the Pilot Light of Peter’s Boat. 

—Burnished Gold 
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VENTS of the past weeks gave 
E columnists and commentators 
opportunities equal only to war 
days but played havoc with recent 
books dealing with European policies 
and biographies of contemporary old- 
world statesmen. Imagine the effect 
of the Berchtesgaden and Munich 
conferences on a certain manuscript 
all ready for the press: the life of 
President Benes. Like Schuschnigg’s 
“My Austria,” which came out after 
the Anschluss, much of its material 
will have a deeply tragic note. 
Daily changes of the European 
map do not effect the value of the 
historical novel. With the eyes of 
the world turned upon Germany and 
the ominous silence of the Russian 
bear so evident, Margaret Sothern’s 
novel Death Solves Nothing gains 
new interest. Soviet spies match 
wits with the Nazis. Here is danger- 
ous business skillfully told by a 
writer who knows her Germany and 
handles her characters with restraint 
and sympathy. Sophia is the heroine. 
With the rise of the Swastika she 
has seen her father die of a broken 
heart; she has lost her home and 
friends. A beggarly position under 
German agents does not provide suf- 
ficient means to save her beloved 
mother from a fatal illness. Em- 
bittered and crushed by her sur- 
roundings she becomes an easy prey 
to Communism when rresented with 
it by a suave and polished Russian 
spy Fiodor Ivanovich. Never strong 
in her faith she drifts entirely away 
from it as she becomes more deeply 
involved in the exciting game of spy. 
Government airship plans are stolen 
from the German plant and Sophia 
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and Fiodor leave the 
Reich. 

Away from Germany Sophia’s ha- 
tred is dissolved in the beauty and 
security of love and marriage. A 
chance visit to a church brings back 
memories of other days: the con- 
sultation of the confessional, the 
peace that only Faith can give; 
Sophia can’t look backward but she 
can and will go forward. The Com- 
munist has a keen eye. There is no 
place in their system for a fervent 
Catholic. Sophia’s fate is her vic- 
tory. Her story is a superb victory 
for the writer. 


OVIET Russia is an enormous 

enigma. It represents the com- 
plete overthrow of the aristocracy by 
an oppressed and downtrodden 
peasantry. Like all great upheavals 
it practiced excesses that were with- 
out measure, right, or reason. In 
the French Revolution the blood of 
the aristocracy flooded the land, and 
later those who provoked the class- 
war murdered their own. So it is in 
Russia even today. Weakened by a 
World War without and class con- 
flict within, Russia of 1917-18 pre- 
sented a peculiarly, complex picture. 
But it is one well fitted to the care- 
ful, systematic pen of Rev. L. J. Gal- 
lagher, S. J. His novel, The Test of 
Heritage is quite different than that 
of Miss Sothern’s. It is the Septem- 
ber choice of the Catholic Book Club. 


Two young men preparing for the 
religious life are torn from the semi- 
nary by the call to arms and each 
goes forth to serve his country. Boris 
Lydov, handsome, the privileged son 
of a military governor, is an accom- 


hurriedly 
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plished linguist, musician, student of 
universal literature and a devotee of 
outdoor life. He had renounced the 
brilliant career that appeared cer- 
tainly before him for humble service 
in the Church. 

In contrast to Boris is his close 
friend and companion, Ivan Krassin, 
a direct product of the humblest 
peasantry. His brilliant mind and 
fine appearance serve to make him 
welcome in the aristocratic Lydov 
circle, but his evident hatred of the 
upper classes, his selfish tendencies 
and peculiar ideas result finally in a 
deep distrust. 

The waves of war activity carried 
each young man on a far different 
crest. Boris’s class was annihilated. 
Those who survived did so either by 
escaping from Russia or finding 
their way into the Bolshevik Party 
through the use of their wits, keep- 
ing over themselves an almost super- 
human guard of prudence, strategy 
and caution. Faith and love inspire 
the bitter war years of Boris Ly- 
dov’s life. Hate and selfish ambition 
are the gods that direct Ivan Kras- 
sin on his strange and cruel way. 
The one sees only the cross and 
emanates courage and kindness; the 
other sees only the sword and ema- 
nates fear and hatred. In the lives 
of these two young men lies the ex- 
planation of the social chaos which 
envelopes Russia today. 

Princess Catherine Radziwell, a 
survivor of one of the oldest Russian 
families, who now lives in New 
York, has written the preface to Fa- 
ther Gallagher’s fascinating story. 
She comments: “For those who wit- 
nessed the scenes here painted with 
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a true but sombre brush, this story 
will have a poignant interest. To 


those who know Russia, it will 
present much for reflection: to 
those who do not, it will be a revela- 
tion.” 


T HAS become quite a national 

custom to don a bit of green 
March 17th regardless of race but 
few of the Irish themselves could 
give many facts about the life of 
Erin’s patron saint. Oliver St. John 
Gogarty doesn’t feel that he has the 
qualifications for writing a biogra- 
phy but by hill and dale across river 
and sea he beckons with I Follow 
St. Patrick. If we follow with him 
we revisit the lands and isles made 
sacred by Patrick’s footsteps. We 
hear again the songs and the poems 
that memorialize his deeds, we see 
the monuments that bear witness to 
his labors. 


This book is not so much a life of 
St. Patrick as a review of the best 
known incidents of his apostolate. 
Our travels are not hurried, no not 
by any means, for the clever Mr. 
Gogarty must stop to look about 
him, to muse over the past, to de- 
scribe the beauties of his homeland 
and to pay a bit of tribute to the 
great men and the lowly that he 
meets along the Patrickway. In 
Belfast we stop long enough to see 
the Orange men parade in celebra- 
tion of the Battle of Boyne and let 
the boom of their drums tell of their 
obstinacy, enthusiasm and zest. Says 
our traveler: “It is something to 
have a purpose, even though it lead 
nowhere.” 

Not only does the author give full 
vent to his poetical dreamings but 
his glorious wit and clever phrase- 
ology are splashed on every page. If 
he bores us in one sentence he de- 
lights us with the next. Above the 
humor and the poetry is ever the pic- 
ture of Ireland’s patron “the stead- 
fast and unchanging man.” Here is 
an old subject renewed, the dim and 
faded portions of a great Saint’s life 
brought out in new and richer color, 
the dramatic recital of a man sold 
into slavery, escaping and returning 
to change the beliefs of the Island 
he loved. “To their slaves he brought 
a soul, to their kings he gave a con- 
science. To a savage culture he in- 
troduced civilization.” To one of 
Patrick’s sons we are indebted for 
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an informal and friendly interpreta- 
tion of his work and the spirit of his 
adopted land. 


‘THE desire to enter the religious 

life does not change the char- 
acter of the aspirant. Each one of 
us has his peculiar faults and special 
weaknesses. The immediate high 
ideal does not assume that we have 
attained a measure of perfection. 
However, the fact that we are sub- 
ject to faults ard weaknesses need 
not prove a cause of discouragement 
or dejection. 


A wise novice-master, through the 
pages of Novices of Our Lord leads 
back to the first novitiate; Our Lord 
and His Apostles. Each of these 
novices gives hope and encourage- 
ment to the beginner. An impulsive, 
thoughtless, violent Peter could be 
generous, brave, humble and repent- 
ant. Calm, silent, thoughtful An- 
drew was slow to give expression to 
his faith and ardor. A _ modest, 
delicate Philip was easily worried 
over difficulties. His Faith lacked 
sweet simplicity. James and his 
brother John were ambitious for 
power and prominence, but they had 
“the purity of angels.” Mark easily 
discouraged and once a_ deserter 
found a sympathetic friend in Bar- 
tholomew and became the “man of 
sublime moral redemption.” Only the 
avaricious, hypocritical Judas sank 
into black despair. 

In the character of each of the 
disciples can be found a parallel 
with our own lives. Religious aspir- 
ants and the faithful seeking perfec- 
tion will find wise counsel, simply 
but most forcibly given in this ex- 
cellent volume. 


For Younger Readers 


RUTH BRINDZE is an expert on 

consumers’ problems. She has 
written books to show what’s behind 
the radio broadcast, the page ads 
and the big billboards. She advises 
Mr. & Mrs. Public how to buy, how 
to guard against frauds, and how to 
get the best values for their money. 
Why shouldn’t Johnny and Jane 
Public be taught how to buy also and 
to read between the lines of the 
exaggerations and deceptions of 
modern advertising? Children are 
among the nation’s largest consum- 
ers, for their likes and dislikes large- 
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ly control the purchases of their par- 
ents. 


Johnny Get Your Money’s Worth 
is written for children in a sprightly 
simple style, far different from the 
dry formal manner of the economic 
text-book. Naturally foods and goods 
that are used by the young people 
are discussed. The largest box of 
candy does not always contain the 
most candy, the gaudily trimmed 
bicycle with the many gadgets is not 
always the most enduring, the cheap- 
est pair of skates is not always the 
best bargain. A mass of clever 
hints, ordinary good common-sense 
suggestions—this book will teach 
Johnny and Jane how to save many 
a penny now, and many a dollar 
later, when their purchases have 
changed from candy bars and bi- 
cycles to flour and sugar, automobiles 
and furniture. 


WARNINGS to children about 

being careful against accidents 
or causing injury to others usually 
sounds like just so much preaching 
to them and their attention soon 
wanders. Safety week stories usu- 
ally fall flat before they are really 
begun, so Catherine Bryce has tried 
to avoid all the old trite ways of 
warning and drives home her lesson 
with The Safeway Club. Children 
like clubs and welcome excuses to 
form one. The book is handsomely 
illustrated by K. Alexander. The 
play given at the close of the book 
can easily be adapted to the use of 
any ambitious fifth graders and 
they’ll have an entertaining safety 
program that will drive home its les- 
son with greater force than a dozen 
talks on the subject. 


VW HEN the saintly Pius X estab- 

lished frequent and early Com- 
munions he predicted more saints of 
our own times. “There will be saints 
among the children,” he said. In 
May, 1927, one of these little Inno- 
cents, Jacques Bernard, died at Be- 
loeil in the diocese of Hyacinthe, 
Canada. The product of a magnifi- 
cent Catholic home-life, Jacques’s 
fervent devotion and filial piety were 
endearing qualities, the wonder of 
friends and teachers. His great de- 
sire to become a missionary found 
answer in Heaven on the feast of the 
Vicar-Apostolic of the New He- 
brides, Jacques’s Parents turned 
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Aug.15. Sunday morning and the 

feast of the Assumption, we 
searched hard and found the oasis 
in the desert of Hitlerites, there at- 
tended Mass and were much elevated 
in spirits to see a packed church. 
The Blessed Virgin did not treat us 
any too well. After sweating con- 
tinually all morning, pushing the 
wheels up hill and bucking the wind, 
we were presented with a cloudburst, 
landed in Stuttgart dripping like 
four drenched kittens. Bound to cele- 
brate the feast day someway, we 
dropped into the ritziest restaurant 









we could find, from the “speisekarte” 
chose the biggest dinner we could 
find. Two hours we spent inside 
recuperating. That elevated our 
spirits considerably. We left a few 
pfennigs on the table over and above 
the usual ten percent service charge. 
While we were preparing the bikes, 
out rushed the waitress with the 
money in her hand. “It’s against 
the law to accept extra money,” she 
explained. 

The rain had stopped, but the 
wind had meanwhile become a gale. 
Wishing to creep up on Heidelberg 
as near as possible, we pedaled on, 
regardless. That afternoon’s travel 





was by far the severest of the trip. 
So strong was the wind that we were 
forced to pedal down hills. And yet, 
in the evening, when we arrived in 
a town called Heilbronn, we found 
that we had covered 107 kilometers, 
almost seventy miles—best so far. 





Aug. 16. I awoke with a nasty cold. 

Had it not been for the 
beauty of our ride I fear the day’s 
trip would have been miserable for 
me. Our way was along a road 
that followed the Nekar River as it 
wound around hills, down grade all 
the distance into Heidelberg. The 
scenery was magnificent. On both 
sides of the river hills paraded in 
their pleated grape-vine dresses as 
though they were very conscious of 
the Nekar’s noisy applause. Fruit 
trees and ancient oaks shaded our 
road from a hot sun and also pro- 
tected us from the malice of the ever 
persistent wind. It was a paradise 
for bicyclers, and, as far as I am 
concerned, the most beautiful ride of 
the entire trip. 


In old Heidelberg we had our first 
experience with the German Kolping 
Houses. Sometime around the end 
of the last century Bishop Kolping 
of Cologne decided to bring working 
youths into closer contact with the 
Church; he built houses in all the 





over his memoirs and pictures to 
Rev. Emilien Letourneau, O. M. I. 
From these he has compiled the ap- 
pealing little story My Little Mis- 
sionary. It is written for and dedi- 
cated to children that they may be 
the first to benefit by it. How much 
this ultra-modern world needs these 
little ones, so near to the Heart of 
God, to plead for it and save it from 
its folly? Parents read this study 
of a prayerful little lad to your chil- 
dren! 

Boys and girls here is your old 
friend, Father Neil Boyton, S. J., 
with a jolly, fast moving story about 
Coney Island, New York’s famous 
amusement place. He calls it Kill- 
gloom Park and it is true to its name, 
for young Angelo Dailey keeps 
everybody busy every minute. Even 
Buddy, his pet monkey, and Fero- 
city, the big black cat, have to hurry 
to keep up with their young master. 
But they miss nothing and Angelo’s 
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antics range all the way from picket- 
ing his own father’s office to playing 
ghost in order to restore a lost Mass 
stipend to Father Brophey. Mardi 
Gras closes the season at the park. 


November Book Shelf 


Death Solves Nothing, by wi Brice 
Sothern, Sheed and Ward, Price 
$2.50. 

The Test of Heritage, by L. J. Gal- 
lagher, Benziger Brothers, Price 
$2.50. 

I Follow St. Patrick, by Oliver St. 
John Gogarty, Reynal & Hitchcock 
Price $2.50. 

Novices of Our Lord, by Master of 
Novices, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
Price $2.00. 

Killgloom Park, by Neil Boyton, 
Benziger Brothers, Price $1.50. 
Johnny Get Your Money’s Worth, by 
Ruth Brindze, Vanguard Press, 

Price $2.00. 

My Little er Ww 4 
Letourneau, : 
Brothers, Price $1.25. 
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The Safe-Way Club, 
Bryce, Thomas 
Price $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


Rosalie Marie Levy (New York) 
Holy Hour for the Conversion 
of Israel 

The Queen’s Work 

God’s Man of Affairs by + me 
George Kramer, S. M., 10¢. 

ran 2 Our Hearts by Fran- 
cis P. Buffe, S. J., 10¢. 

The Paulist Press 

My A-B-C (A verse for each let- 
ter suitable for small children) 
by Marcella Conrad, 10¢. 

The Spanish War and Lying Pro- 
paganda by Joseph B. Code, 5¢. 

Perfect Contrition by Rev. J. Von 
Den Driesch, 5¢. 

The Child at Mass by Rev. George 
M. Dennerle, 5¢. 

St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Boy Heroes (Lives of Tonio Mar- 
tinez, 1920-1929, of Spain, and 
Andrew de Thaye, 1912-1926, of 
Belgium) by Ernst Wagner, 
10¢. 


by Catherine 
Nelson & Sons, 
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industrial centers of Germany, that 
furnished cheap lodgings for work- 
ers and afforded recreational oppor- 
tunities for youths. Today there are 
Kolping Houses all over the world— 
even in America. For twenty-five 
cents we obtained a neat room in 
Heidelberg’s Kolping House, right in 
the center of town, next door to the 
famous Heidelberg University. So 
pleased were we with the arrange- 
ments and the excellent meals, that 
cost practically nothing, that we de- 
cided to use the Kolping Houses for 
the remainder of our trip. 

Heidelberg is a quaint old city 
and, possibly, Germany’s chief at- 
traction for American visitors. Much 
of its popularity can be attributed, 
I imagine, to the advertisement it 
received from the “Student Prince.” 
On August 16 the town was infested 
with American boy scouts, fresh 
from the Holland Jamboree. There 
were many other Americans besides, 
as we discovered in the evening 
when we attempted to invade the 
Red Ox Inn, a spot supposedly hal- 
lowed by American students attend- 
ing the University. The place was 
so crowded with silly Americans 
eating sauerkraut and drinking too 
much beer that we had to squeeze 
our way through the door. (That’s 
not a figure of speech, either; it 
represents most faithfully the real 
scene). Unsuccessful at the Red Ox, 
we spent a quiet evening in a koffee 
shop, eating the famous German 
“kuchen.” 


Aug. 17. The day that was supposed 

to be devoted to sight seeing 
in the city of Heidelberg began 
miserably, ended worse. Rain did 
not keep us from walking across the 
street; so we were able to give the 
university a thorough going-over. 
We were unfortunate in the arrange- 
ment that gave us a certain young 
lady as a guide. That cold indi- 
vidual was advertized to speak Eng- 
lish, but all she knew about the lan- 
guage were a _ few stereotyped 
speeches she had committed to mem- 
ory and rattled off like a victrola 
record. What we lost in explana- 
tions, however, we made up for by 
snooping. Chief object of interest 
was the university prison. In the 
good old days (when were they?) 
students of the university were not 
subject to the civil authorities but to 
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the university police. Judging from 
the almost infinite number of mark- 
ings and caricatures drawn on the 
prison walls by the inmates, the old 
students must have been over rowdy 
and the university police admirably 
efficient. The prison walls tell a 
remarkable history. There are in- 
scriptions written in every language, 
many even in American slang, and 
signatures of famous men are 
scrawled promiscuously. The more 
fortunate victims, who lived after 
the invention of photography, plas- 
tered their images to the walls with 
a putty made from crumbled bread. 
A psychologist might spend whole 
days examining the inscriptions— 
and to great advantage. But I fear 


that the final analysis would be any- 
thing but flattering to the university 
and to the morals and mentality of 
her children. 





GOLDBERG’S WASH ON THE MARCH! 


A fortunate cessation of the rain 
gave us a chance to visit the other 
highlight of Heidelberg, the ancient 
castle that frowns down upon the 
city from a near-by hill. Down in a 
mammoth cellar, better protected by 
solid masonry than were the occu- 
pants of the castle, are three huge 
wine barrels, one of which is the 
largest in the world and has a 
capacity of 221,000 liters (or better 
than 55,250 gallons). 

In the afternoon it rained again. 
Consequently we were forced to fore- 
go the pleasure of a visit to Speyer 
and its cathedral. The rain did not 
let up until evening, but we left 
Heidelberg, nevertheless, in an effort 
to get back on schedule. Our des- 
tination was the town of Mannheim, 
about thirty kilometers away. We 
reached the Kolping House in that 
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city weighing several extra pounds 
because of the water we absorbed, 
I went to bed immediately, without 
supper, but well greased with Vicks, 
and slept off a much aggravated 
cold. 
Aug. 18. The sun condescended to be 
a morning caller again, and 
we left Mannheim for Worms with 
light hearts. The city of Luther we 
found to be a lovely spot and, 
strange, to say, considerably Catho- 
lic—outside of one big monument to 
the recalcitrant monk. 

Fortified with the essentials of our 
noon-day lunch, we rolled over 
Worm’s beautiful Rhine Bridge and 
camped on the banks of Germany’s 
loveliest river. The spot was ideal 
for lunching and resting. The Rhine® 
is a busy river. Big passenger 
steamers and gigantic tugs, flying 
flags of many nations and pulling 
four and five other freight steamers 
(not barges), puffed past us, so | 
close that we could hear the boat- 
men’s oaths. The river is not large, 
about the size of the Ohio at Cin- 
cinnati, maybe smaller, but the traf- 
fic would put the Mississippi to 
shame. With all the churning of the 
water, however, the river is surpris- 
ingly blue, much bluer than a mud- 
dy stretch of the Danube we crossed 
a day or so ago. I can not remem- 
ber the ingredients of the meal, and 
yet I know that our lunch on the 
banks of the Rhine was the most en- 
joyable of the journey. With re- 
lunctance we climbed back on the 
road and pedalled into Frankfurt. 


Aug. 19. Frankfurt is reputed to be 

the best example of a weil 
preserved medieval city. But you 
wouldn’t believe it at first sight. All 
that is ancient and historic about the 
city is completely engulfed in an 
ultra-modernistic metropolis. New 
Frankfurt is a beautiful entrance 
to the heart of old Frankfurt. Spa- 
cious parks, wide streets, and beau- 
tiful homes make Frankfurt appear 
larger even than the city of a half 
million inhabitants which it is. To! 
the visitor the Rumer Platz, and the 
old market place around the cathe- 
dral, and the Ghetto, spots which 
Goethe and the Rothchilds and other 
famous characters in German 
history used to know, are the prin- 
cipal interests. We spent a whole 
day visiting this section of the city. 
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